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Survey of the World 


Mr. Roosevelt’s princi- 
pal political speech of 
his present tour was" 
made, August 31, at the dedication of 
the John Brown Park, at Osawatomie, 
Kan. In it he devoted himself to the 
platform of the “New Nationalism.” He 
was received with the greatest enthusi- 
asm, and endeavored to show that the 
country is approaching a crisis compara- 
ble to that when slavery was destroyed 
by war. He said: 

“The essence of any struggle for healthy lib- 
erty has always been and must always be to 
take from some one man or class of men the 
right to enjoy power, or wealth, or position, 
or immunity, which has not been earned by 
service to his or their fellows.” 

It is equality of opportunity which he 
urges: 

“This means that our governments, national 

and State, must be freed from the sinister in- 
fluence or control of special interests. Ex- 
actly as the special interests of cotton and 
slavery threatened our political integrity be- 
fore the Civil War so now the great special 
business interests too often control and cor- 
rupt the men and methods of government for 
their own profit. We must drive the special 
interests out of politics... . The true con- 
servative, is he who insists that property shall 
be the servant and not the master of the com- 
monwealth.” 
The following are the planks of his plat- 
form for this purpose: 1. Complete and 
effective publicity of corporate affairs. 
2. Prohibition of the use of corporate 
funds for political purposes. 3. Govern- 
ment supervision of the capitalization of 
all corporations doing an interstate busi- 
ness: 


Mr. Roosevelt 
at Osawatomie 


“I do not wish to see the nation forced into 
ownership of the railways if it can possibly be 
avoided, and the only alternative is thoro- 
going and effective regulation, which shall be 
based on a fu'l knowledge of all the facts, 
including a physical valuation of the property. 
This. physical valuation is not needed or at 


least is very rarely needed for fixing rates, but 
it is needed as the basis of honest capitaliza- 
tion.” 


4. Franchises given only for a limited 
time and with compensation to the pub- 
lic. 5. The same supervision over com- 
binations that control the necessaries of 
life, such as meat, oil and coal, as over 
public service corporations. 6. Directors 
of corporations to be held personally re- 
sponsible if corporations break the law. 
7. Combinations in industry are neces- 
sary, but they should be controlled in 
the interest of public welfare: 


“For that purpose the Federal Bureau of 
Corporations is an agency of the first import- 
ance. Its power and therefore its efficiency, 
as well as that of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, should be largely increased. . . . 
The Hepburn act and the amendment to that 
act in the shape in which it finally passed 
Congress at ‘the last session represent a long 
step in advance and we must go yet further.” 


8. An expert tariff commission : 


“Such a commission can find out the real 
difference between cost of production, which is 
mainly the difference of labor cost, here and 
abroad. As fast as its recommendations are 
made I believe in revising one schedule at a 
time. A general revision of the tariff almost 
inevitably leads to log-rolling and the subordi- 
nation of the general public interest to local 
and special interests.” 


g. A graduated income tax on big for- 
tunes, with a graduated inheritance tax : 


“We grudge no man a fortune which repre- 
sents his own power and sagacity when exer- 
cised with entire regard to the welfare of his 
fellows. But the fortune must be honorably 
obtained and well used. It is not even enough 
that it should have been gained without doing 
damage to the community. This, | 
know, ‘implies a policy of a far more active 
governmental interference with social and 
economic conditions in this country than we 
have yet had, but I think we have got to face 
the fact that such an increase in Government 
control is now necessary.” 


10. A scientific revision of our financial 
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system, so as to prevent those recurring 
panics from which other countries are 
free. 11. A sufficient army and navy to 
ensure international respect. 12. Con- 
servation of natural resources, of which 
he will speak later. 13. Extension of the 
work of the Department of Agriculture 
and agricultural colleges to cover not 
merely the production of crops, but all 
the interests of agricultural life. 14. 
The regulation of the terms and condi- 
tions of labor as well as of the use of 
wealth in the public interest : 


“No man can be a good citizen unless he 

has a wage more than sufficient to cover the 
bare cost of living and hours of labor short 
enough so that after his day’s work is done 
he will have time and energy to bear his share 
in the management of the community. 
We need comprehensive workmen’s compen- 
sation acts, both State and national laws to 
regulate child labor and the work of women, 
and especially we need in our common schools 
not merely education in book learning but also 
practical training for daily life and work.” 


15. Suppression of mob violence: 


“In the interest of the workingman himself 
we need to set our faces like flint against mob 
violence, just as against corporate greed.” 


16. National and State efficiency : 


“The State must be made efficient for the 
work which concerns only the people of the 
State, and the nation for that which concerns 
all the people. There must remain no neutral 
ground to serve as a refuge for lawbreakers, 
and especially for lawbreakers of great 
wealth, who can hire the vulpine legal cunning 
which wilt teach them how to avoid both 
jurisdictions. 

“The new nationalism puts the national need 
before sectional or personal advantage. It is 
impatient of the utter confusion that results 
from local legislatures attempting to treat na- 
tional issues as local issues. It is still more 
impatient of the impotence which springs from 
the overdivision of Government powers, the 
impotence which makes it possible for local 
selfishness or for legal cunning, hired by 
wealthy special interests, to bring national ac- 
tivities to a deadlock. This new nationalism 
regards the executive power as the steward of 
the public welfare. It demands of the ju- 
diciary that it shall be interested primarily in 
human welfare rather than in property.” 


17. The direct primary, associated with 
a corrupt practices act, with the recall. 
Mr. Roosevelt concludes : 


“We must have—I believe we have already— 
a genuine and permanent moral awakening, 
without which no wisdom of legislation or ad- 
ministration really means anything; and, on 
the other hand, we must try to secure the so- 
cial and economic legislation without which 
any improvement due to purely moral agita- 
tion is necessarily evanescent.” r 
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At Denver,  intro- 
“Neutral Ground” duced at the Audito- 

rium by Governor 
Shafroth and Mayor Speer, with Sena- 
tor Guggenheim, Mr. Garfield, and Mr. 
Pinchot on the platform, and most en- 
thusiastically received by the people, Mr. 
Roosevelt spoke vigorously for conser- 
vation, but the sensational part of his ad- 
dress had reference to the “no man’s 
land” between States’ rights and Federal 
rights, as created by unwise decisions of 
the Supreme Court. As to the coal lands 
of Alaska he said: 


“The coal mines should be leased, not sold, 
and those who mine the coal should pay back 
a part of the profit to the people. It is the 
right and duty of the people to demand the 
most vigilant trusteeship on that part of that 
branch of the Federal Government in charge 
of the fuel resources of the United States.” 


On the water rights he said: 


“During the last session of Congress bills 
were introduced to transfer the water power 
sites in the national forests and the public 
domain to the control of the States. I can- 
not state too strongly my belief that these 
measures are unwise and that it would be dis- 
astrous to enact them into law. In substance 
their effect would be to free these great spe- 
cial interests from all effective control. The 
passage of such a bill would be a victory of 
the special interests over the general welfare 
and a long backward step down the hill of 
progress we have of late been climbing.” 


Before the legislature he spoke on the 
“neutral ground between State and Na- 
tion.” 


“T am anxious that the nation and the State 
shall each exercise its legitimate powers to the 
fullest degree. When necessary they should 
work together, but, above all, they should not 
leave a neutral ground in which neither State 
nor nation can exercise authority. 

“Let us illustrate what I mean by a refer- 
ence to two concrete cases. The first is the 
Knight Sugar Trust case. In that the Su- 
preme Court of the Unired States under cover 
of what a man whose interest is chiefly in 
sane constructive stewardship can only call 
a highly technical legal subtlety, handed down 
a decision which rendered it exceedingly diffi- 
cult for the nation effectively to control the 
use of masses of corporate capital in interstate 
business, as the nation obviously was the sole 
power that could exercise this control (for it 
was quite beyond the power of any one State). 
This was really a decision rendering it ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the people to devise anv 
method of controlling and regulating the busi- 
ness use of great capital in interstate com- 
merce. It was a decision nominally against 
national rights but really against popular 
rights. 

“The second case is the so-called New York 
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bakeshop case. In New York City, as in most 
large cities, the baking business is likely to be 
carried on under unhygienic conditions, condi- 
tions which tell on the welfare of the work- 
ers and therefore against the welfare of the 
general public. The New York Legislature 
passed and the New York Governor signed 
a bill remedying these improper conditions. . . . 

“The Governor and the Legislature alone 
had the affirmative power to remedy the abuse. 
But the Supreme Court of the United States 
possessed and unfortunately exercised the neg- 
ative power of not permitting the abuse to be 
remedied. By a five to four vote they de- 
clared the action in the State of New York un- 
constitutional, because, forsooth, that men 
must not be deprived of their ‘liberty’ to work 
under unhygienic conditions. They were, of 
course, themselves powerless to make the re- 
motest attempt to provide a remedy for the 
wrong which undoubtedly existed, and their 
refusal to permit action by the State did not 
confer any power upon the nation to act; in 
effect, reduced to impotence the only body 
which did have power, so that in this case the 
decision, although nominally against State 
rights, was really against popular rights, 
against the democratic principle of government 
by the people under the forms of law. . 

“I am a most earnest and convinced believ- 
er in exercising the power of the nation where 
that power alone can be really effective,. yet 
I am no Jess a convinced believer in seeing 
that the power of the States be made effective 
where it affords the best means of affirming 
popular rights. Above all there should be no 
neutral ground where, owing to a conflicting 
series of decisions, it shall appear that neither 
the State nor the nation has power, and where, 
in consequence, able and unscrupulous indi- 
viduals are left free to riot at will.” 


& 


At Pueblo, Cal., Mr. 
Other Addresses Roosevelt laid the cor- 

nerstone of the ncw 
Y. M. C. A. building and spoke of the 
power to amend constitutions: 


“T wish that I could go down to New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. But this is the nearest 
place to them that I will reach on this trip. 
There is one point upon which I would like 
to advise them, and that is to make their 
constitutions easy of amendment at any time 
when the people feel they should be 
amended. Experience has shown that not 
only doctrinaires, but also designing corpora- 
tion attorneys, often get put into constitutions 
matters which are not thoroly understood by 
the people at the time, and my plea is that the 
people of the new States should be free, so 
that if at any time they find something 
has been put into their constitutions which 
they did not know was there, or if they find 
out that something is working badly which 
they believed would work well, they shall 
have the opportunity ‘to easily make any 
change that is necessary.” 


In a brief address at Sioux Falls, 
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S. D., Mr. Roosevelt for the first time 
mentioned President Taft. He said: 


‘I was particularly pleased with what the 
President said in his last letter on the sub- 
ject of a tariff commission... A number of 
Senators and Congressmen have for some 
years advocated this as the proper method of 
dealing with the tariff, and I am glad that the 
country seems now to have definitely awak- 
ened to the idea that a tariff commission of- 
fers the only solution of the problem which is 
both rational and insures the absence of job- 
bery. The President from the beginning ad- 
vocated this commission. . . . 

“It was only by a bitter fight that the friends 
of the commission idea in the Senate and the 
House got through the provision. It is not 
yet in satisfactory shape. The commissior: 
itself should be enlarged and its powers greatly 
enlarged and defined, and any necessary 
changes made that will make-it work more ef- 
tectively from the standpoint both of the Ex- 
ecutive and Congress, but the establishment 
of it makes an excellent beginning in the right 
direction. Moreover, the value of the commis- 
sion as provided has been made real by the 
action of the Administration in construing in 
broad fashion the law that provided for it. 

“There is another feature of the tariff law 
which is admirable and points our course in 
the right direction, the maximum and mini- 
mum provision, and here again I wish to point 
out that the value of the provision has depend- 
ed largely upon the excellent work done by the 
Administration in the negotiations with the 
Dominion of Canada, which were the most 
difficult of all and yet in my eyes the most 
important, because I esteem it of vital conse- 
quence that we should always be on relations 
of the highest friendship and good will with 
our great and growing neighbor in the north. 
In addition it was of very real importance to 
provide, as the present tariff does provide, for 
proper treatment of the Philippines.” 


Mr. Roosevelt further criticized the 
Payne _ tariff. After Kansas Mr. 
Roosevelt was received with no less en- 
thusiasm in Kansas City, Mo., and he 
made several speeches of less importance. 
Of his address on fortifying the Panama 
Canal and of President Taft’s address on 
conservation at St. Paul we give account 
on the editorial pages. 





President Taft an- 
nounces that hereafter 
all assistant postmas- 
ters and all permanent clerks in post 
offices of the money order class will be 
put under the protection of the civil serv- 
ice law. As anticipated, the President 
has named President Hadley, of Yale, 
as chairman of the new Railroad Stock 
and Bond Commission to investigate 
proper legislation. The other members 


Political Events 
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are F, N. Judson, of St. Louis; Freder- 
ick Straus, of New York; Walter L. 
Fisher, of Chicago, and Prof. B. H. 
Meyer, of the University of Wisconsin, 
all known to be very competent students 
of the subject. The President has 
named Dr. G. A. Holmes, chief of the 
technological branch of the Geological 
Survey, to be head of the new Bureau of 
Mines. The appointment of this friend 
of ex-Secretary Garfield and Mr. Pinchot 
was opposed by Secretary Ballinger. 
The Kansas Republican Council met 
last Wednesday. It was controlled entire- 
ly by the insurgents, led by Senator Bris- 
tow and Governor Stubbs. The platform 
endorses President Taft and the acts of 
the last Congress, but excepts the Payne 
law. The success of ex-Governor 
Hoke Smith in the primaries of Georgia 
against Governor Brown has been fol- 
lowed by the Democratic convention, 
whose platform endorses all Hoke 
Smith’s measures while Governor, and 
asks the railroad commission to secure 
cheaper rates from Savannah to the in- 
terior. The vote for Smith in the con- 
vention was 233 against 135 for Brown. 
The Brown delegates left the hall after 
the roll call. The Brown delegates left 
in an ugly mood and threatened a bolt. 
In Maryland, for the first time in the 
State’s history, the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic candidates for Congress were 
chosen by the direct primary system.——. 
The first Idaho primary nominations give 
the majority to Gov. James H. Brady, 
Republican, and James H. Hawley, 
Democrat, for Governor... Burton L. 
French, insurgent, has defeated Con- 
gressman Thomas R. Hamer, for Con- 
gress, by 5,000 votes; and Arthur M. 
Bowen is the Democratic candidate for 
Congress.——President Woodrow Wil- 
son, of Princeton University, has re- 
ceived the support of an organization of 
Princeton graduates for Governor of 
New Jersey. Ina letter to a labor jour- 
nal he has corrected its statement that 
he is a foe to organized labor. On the 
contrary, he believes that there is more 
danger from combinations of capital than 
from combinations of labor. 














Rioting broke out again in the 
Strikes car strike at Columbus, Ohio, on 
the night of August 29. An un- 
successful attempt to dynamite a car 
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brought together an ugly crowd and the 
cars were stoned. The police and sol- 
diers arrested forty men and one man 
was killed and twenty wounded. The 
soldiers both used riot clubs and fired a 
number of shots. On Tuesday night dy- 
namite on the tracks injured three cars 
and a number of their passengers. 
The great cloakmakers’ strike in New 
York, which embraced 70,000 workers, 
has been settled by compromise, which 
was hastened by the decision of Judge 
Goff forbidding picketing, and the neces- 
sities of the strikers. The basis is a 
“preferential shop,” in which union 
wages and standards will prevail, and 
union workmen will have the preference 
if they can be had. A scale of wages is 
agreed on, and both sides claim the vic- 
tory. 





st 

The most important an- 
Census Reports nouncement yet made 

by the Director of the 
Census is that the population of the city 
of Greater New York is 4,776,883, 
against 3,437,202 in 1900, and 2,507,416 
in 1890. The increase then in ten years 
is 38.7 per cent. The population of the 
borough of Manhattan is 2,331,542, 26 
per cent. increase; that of Brooklyn, 
1,634,351, or 40.1 per cent.; of the 
Bronx, 430,980, or 114.9 per cent.; of 
Queens, 284,041, or 85.6 per cent.; and 
that of Richmond, 85,969, or 28.3 per 
cent. The increase in ten years of the 
population of Brooklyn of 467,769 is 
equal to the total population of Buffalo 
or Pittsburg, with Hartford or Syracuse 
added, in 1900. New York is the sec- 
ond city in size in the world, being sur- 
passed only by London, which had 
6,581,372 population in 1901, and now 
nearly a million more. Paris in 1900 
had 2,763,393; St. Petersburg in 1909 
had 2,740,300; Berlin in 1905 had 
2,040,148 ; and Rome in 1go1 had 1,196,- 
gog. The population of Philadelphia 
is announced as 1,549,008, an increase ’ 
19.7 per cent. That of Troy, N. Y., 
76,813, an increase of 26 per cent. 

& 





Secretary of War Dick- 
The Philippines inson has approved a 
scheme for the consoli- 
dation of the Philippine scouts and the 
constabulary under one head. This will 
effect a saving of $1,000,000 a year. A 
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board of army officers, under Major- 
General Duvall, will prepare the scheme 
for the unification of these two bodies 
for submission to Congress. On August 
30, in a speech at a banquet given in his 
honor by the merchants of Manila, Sec- 
retary Dickinson deplored the baneful 
influence of native politics. He also de- 
clared that the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill 
and the prosperity which had resulted 
from its enactment were a redemption 
of President Taft’s campaign promises. 
On September 1 came news that former 
Governor Mandac, of the Province of 
Ilocos Norte, who is a murderer and a 
fugitive from justice, had started an up- 
rising. He was soon obliged to release 
prisoners and to abandon loot, and, on 
September 3, was seized by the people 
whom he was trying to incite to rebel- 
lion, and delivered over to the American 
constabulary. 


The Pan-American page 
Ss, 
Congress which was held at 


Buenos Aires, closed on August 30. 
our conventions and twenty resolutions 
were passed. The four conventions re- 
late to provision for payment of pecuni- 
ary claims, and for the regulation of 
trademarks, copyrights and patents. They 
accord with instructions given to the 
American delegation by Secretary Knox 
before its departure. Our former Am- 
bassador to France, Mr. Henry White, 
reports that the conference worked har- 
moniously, and that its members showed 
marked good feeling. On August 31 
Mr. Knox cabled congratulations to Don 
Epifiano Portela, secretary of the con- 
ference, and several telegrams of felici- 
tation in regard to the congress have 
reached Washington. The Argentine 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, presiding, 
closed the conference with these words: 

“In this year our republics complete a cen- 
tury of independent life. We can say today, 
‘America for humanity,’ because we are sov- 
ereign nations and because the position which 
we hold in the world we owe to the strength 
oo own arms and to our blood heroically 

“But let my last word be a message of rec- 
ognition to the great nation which invited 
these continental conferences; which preced- 
ed us in the struggles for independence ; which 
gave us the example of a people fruitfully 
organized as a republican nation; which on 
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a memorable day in its history said, ‘America 
for the Americans’ and covered, as with a 
shield, the independence we had won.” 
Such language indicates that Mr, White 
and his fellow-delegates have in some 
measure corrected the unfortunate im- 
pression created by the present Secre- 
tary of State’s diplomacy. Among the 
matters considered by our recent Con- 
gress were arrangements for the inter- 
national celebration of the opening of the 
Panama Canal, in 1915, and ways to 
establish better water communication be- 
tween the Americas. Mr. White acted as 
chairman of this Congress; Mr. Knox 
was elected honorary chairman, Among 
the celebrities in attendance were Enrico 
Ferri, of the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and M. Clemenceau, till recently 
French Premier——James Bryce, Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the United States, 
and Mrs. Bryce, have sailed for Colon. 
They will cross the Isthmus and proceed 
down the west coast of South America 
to Peru and Chile, thence to Buenos 
Aires. The Ambassador wishes to study 
South American flora and also the prog- 
ress made upon the Panama Canal, 
which he regards as the most extraordi- 
nary improvement on nature that has 
ever been made on this planet. 


Js 
Canada and ote eae ® wre 
Free Trade y 


Trade Union, has returned 
to London from a visit to Canada. He 
describes leading Canadians as complain- 
ing because they have been represented 
by tariff reformers as giving tariff pref- 
erence to British goods in order to 
secure a preference for Canadian goods 
in the mother country. The preference, 
they say, was “adopted to suit our own 
ends, and nothing more. There was no 
idea of expecting anything in return.” 
Mr. Carter holds that the popular 
demonstrations which lately greeted Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier in the Western Prov- 
inces were a magnificent tribute both to 
the Premier’s popularity and to his gen- 
eral policy, and “one long series of 
enthusiastic censures upon him for fail- 
ing to carry out the pledge of the Liberal 
party to establish free trade. In 
time, Western Canada will dominate the 
Dominion, and then, if not before, free 
trade becomes inevitable.” Meanwhile, 
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“the Canadian Government will be forced 
to reduce the tariff, and the easiest way 
to do so is to give a further preference 
to Great Britain.” He adds that the 
whole agricultural population favors a 
reduction of duties; the average Cana- 
dian wants this reduction to be carried 
out immediately, and the majority of the 
population wishes a tariff for revenue 
only. At Nelson, B. C., Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has stated: 


“It will be our aim to evolve a tariff suit- 
able to all and calculated to benefit the whole 
country. ... The cardinal feature and stand- 
ing principle of the tariff is the British pref- 
erence, and so long as we stay in office it will 
remain. 

“This policy has met with opposition. Our 
opponents have said we should not grant a 
preference unless we received a preference in 
return. Not so.... It is not the policy of 
the Canadian Government to ask Great Britain 
to change her fiscal policy one iota. We make 
our own fiscal arrangements to suit our own 
interests. So with Great Britain. Yes, and 
more. 

“I have heard it said that unless Great 
Britain gave Canada some mutual tariff ar- 
rangement there was danger of estrange- 
ment of our Dominion. That is an insult 
to the Canadian people. Let the world know 
that the loyalty of Canada to the British Em- 
pire, of which she is proud to be a part, is 
not dependent on any tariff agreement. Can- 
ada is united to the motherland . . . inde- 
pendently of all tariff arrangements. 

“But there is another country, a country 
of ninety odd millions, with which perhaps 
we should have better tariff arrangements, 
where value and profitable trade might be de- 
veloped. That the Canadian returns are not 
what they should be is not the fault of Can- 
ada, but of the United States. Our policy was 
to have a treaty of reciprocity, but the United 
States did not meet our pilgrimages to Wash- 
ington with encouragement, and we took the 
ground that the next initiative must come 
from Washington.” 


The Canadian Premier ridiculed the 
thought that a reciprocity treaty with 
this country could jeopardize trade rela- 
tions with Great Britain. Major-Gen, 
Robert S. Baden-Powell, “hero of Mafe- 
king,” opened the thirty-second National 
Exhibition at Toronto, in the presence 
of more than 50,000 persons. One fea- 
ture of the day was a review of 2,500 
boy scouts.—Cardinal Vincenzo Vannu- 
telli, Papal Delegate to the Eucharistic 
Congress at Montreal, has been wel- 
comed at that city, together .with his 
companions, Cardinal Logue, of Dublin, 
and Father Vaughan, of London. The 
Congress formally opened yesterday. 
The Premier is expected to attend. 
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The Journal, of Paris, an- 
nounces for next year an 
international contest in avia- 
tion, the route passing thru the capitals 
Berlin, Brussels and London. The prize 
will be 200,000 francs (rather less than 
$40,000). In the announcement of this 
project, the Journal praises the aeroplane 
as an “engine of pacification and con- 
cord”: 


Aviation in 
France 


“Let Germans, English, Belgians, Italians, 
Americans, Spaniards, Russians—let all men— 
come here with our own. The air belongs to 
all; we wish it to be free. We wish to con- 
quer it for peace, not war. We want to see 
men flying there from land to land, not to 
travel over hostile towns to drop bombs and 
to massacre defenseless women and children, 
but to invite humanity to celebrate the defini- 
tive acquisition of this new ocean, still vir- 
ginal, in a pacific tournament of science and 
of human progress.” 

The Cologne Gazette, in commenting 
upon the recent contest in which Le 
Blanc triumphed, says : 

“It is with just pride that the French in- 
scribe in the golden book of their national 
glory the recent exploits of their aviators. By 
these circuits, French aviation has proved its 
superiority in a brilliant manner. . . . Foreign 
nations may feel, in the face of France’s su- 
periority here, a legitimate jealousy. But this 
cannot be a matter of base envy, for in the 
face of such successes, marking one more step 
in the triumphal progress of man over the 
elements, envy is dumb to give the floor to 
the sentiment of human solidarity: all hu- 
manity will soon profit by this discovery, by 
the same token as it has profited by those of 
steam, electricity, and the motor-car.” 

The Strassburger Post having recom- 
mended that German riflemen ‘bring 
down” the French airmen of the Eastern 
Circuit in case they crossed the frontier 
thru inadvertence, this handsome tribute 
of the Gazette is gratefully reprinted by 
the Paris press. Four dirigible bal- . 
loons and eleven aeroplanes, piloted by 
trained officers, among them Louis Paul- 
han, who is an officer of the reserve, will 
take part in the grand army maneuvers 
on the plains of Picardy this month. 
At Lille, a M. Brequet, in a biplane of 
his own invention, recently carried a 
weight of 922 pounds—five passengers 
besides himself. On the same day 
(August 29) M. Morane, at Havre, 








ascended 6,698 feet, using a Blériot ma- 
chine; but on September 3 he broke his 
own record, attaining 8,472 feet, as regis- 
tered by his barograph. 
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The Government will 
have go seats, the reac- 
tionaries 40, and the 
Republicans 14, in the new Portuguese 
Chamber of Deputies. The Republicans 
have tripled their former representation, 
and their leader, Sefior Costa, contends 
that the smallness of the Government 
majority over the combined opposition 
precludes its long life. He adds that 
Portugal will soon become a republic. 
The Republican party in Portugal is de- 
scribed as having a monopoly of brains, 
its membership including the professors 
of the universities, and such naval lead- 
ers as Admirals de los Reis and Campos. 
‘Lhe elections were stormy, and were 
marked by fraud and bloodshed. The 
Prime Minister is said to have or- 
dered a strict investigation of all the 
religious orders in the country, directing 
that particular attention be paid to the 
foreign orders illegally established. The 
members of these orders, it is stated, 
will be expelled from the country. The 
Government has protested to the Vatican 
against the criticism of members of the 
Administration by Mgr. Dr. J. Tonti, the 
Papal Nuncio, who stated that they were 
following in the footsteps of Premier 
Canalejas, of Spain. This was consid- 
ered an improper interference in internal 
politics. No reply to the protest has as 
yet been made. The workingmen’s 
associations at Bilbao countermanded the 
order for a general strike, to begin 
August 29, as we stated on September 1, 
but large numbers of strikers overran 
the docks on the appointed day, com- 
pelled many to quit work, and stoned a 
tobacco factory. The disorder continued 
for several days, involving frequent 
clashes between rioters and the troops, 
and the paralyzing of business. On 
August 31 the Federation of Labor re- 
versed itself and favored a_ general 
strike. The declaration of martial law 
followed, and the restoration of order. 
The situation at Bilbao has been blamed 
upon the Government, which has sought 
to please both sides. The employers 
have given a striking example of pa- 
tience and made great sacrifices in order 
to avoid a spread of the strike. The 
workmen believe themselves backed by 
the Government, but. it seems probable 


Portugal, Spain, 
and Morocco 
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that the workmen’s associations are 
mainly influenced by professional agita- 
tors. At Saragossa a strike of the build- 
ing trades, which started on Septem- 
ber 1, threatened to become general, 
but was soon abandoned. At 
the recent sessions of the International 
Congress of Free Thought, at Brussels, 
a “Ferrerist’” demonstration occurred in 
the streets, when a procession of radical 
and Socialist deputies, and numerous 
foreign delegates, marched to the Grand’ 
Place. There the Francisco Ferrer Com- 
mittee offered to the municipality a com- 
memorative plaque that has been placed 
at the foot of the steps of the Broodhuis 
(“King’s House”). This plaque bears 
an inscription, a translation of which is 
as follows: 


“To the memory of the Counts Egmont and 
Horn, beheaded on this spot by order of Phil- 
ip II, in 1568, for having defended liberty of 
conscience. This marble was dedicated to 
them by the international committee founded 
to commemorate the heroic death of Fran- 
cisco Ferrer, shot at Montjuich for the same 
cause in Igo9.” 





Professor Simarro, of the University 
of Madrid, and Senora Soledad Ville- 


franca, the friend of Ferrer, were 
present at the ceremony of dedica- 
tion. The London press _ publishes 





correspondence from Tangier asserting 
that Morocco is in a hopeless state, and 
calling the attention of France, Germany, 
Spain and Great Britain to the situation, 
with a view to rearrangements, looking 
to the eventual partition of Morocco 
among these Powers. The Algeciras 
convention, so far as the progress of the 
country is concerned, is practically in- 
operative, it is asserted. Everything is 
chaotic beyond the seaports, and the 
Sultan is unable to leave Fez or to collect 
revenue, which is absorbed by tribal 
chieftains. Raisuli, the former bandit, is 
supreme at Alkassar and Kaid Anfloo in 
the south. Statistics of Spanish losses 
in the Moroccan campaign confirm ear- 
lier reports of the reckless courage of 
the Spanish officers. Thus, of 252 killed, 
44 were officers, the list including two 
generals and eleven superior officers. In 
the French campaign in the Shawia the 
number killed was 173, but of these only 
16 were officers, scarcely more than half 
the Spanish ratio. 

















The Downward Revision Hoax 


BY JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, LL.D. 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM Iewa. 


events of unusual interest—the 

discovery of the North Pole by 
Dr. Cook, and the revision of the tariff 
downward, by the leaders of the United 
States Senate—each in its way a unique 
hoax, and both promptly presented to 
the favorable notice of the public by the 
highest official congratulations. 

The greatest philosopher who ever 
gave his attention to our form of gov- 
ernment laid down the doctrine that we 
not only must have in our republican 
institutions the spirit of equality but the 
substance of equality, if the institutions 
are to endure. Men come to me and 
say, “Are we not abreast of modern 
economic progress?” I am not so sure 
about that. Years ago they made me 
read Aristotle’s “Politics,” and there is 
one thing that I remember because it 
has been suggested by the signs of our 
own times, and every time a man says 
to me, “This is a modern development 
of business,” I always say, “I am not 
sure of that,” because old Aristotle says 
—and I cannot tell to this day whether 
it is in a vein of humor or not—that 
there was a man in Sicily who went to 
Syracuse with a large sum of money, 
much of it trust funds, and bought up 
all the iron from the mines. When men 
came to buy iron he alone had it for sale 
and made a substantial profit ; the which, 
when the tyrant heard, he ordered the 
man into his presence. The man was 
scared. It was the custom of tyrants to 
remove people’s heads after confiscating 
their goods. So the man fell upon his 
face and began to beg for his life. Then 
old Dionysius said: “Do not get excited ; 
I am not going to take your life.” The 
man said, “You can have all my prop- 
erty.” The tyrant replied: “I am not 
looking for your property. I just want 
to know how you are doing this.” The 
man explained it, the tyrant thanked him 
and said: “While I do not want your 
life or your property, you will oblige me 
if you will leave this country. I want 
to do the thing myself.” 

There would not have been any pro- 


fie past year has witnessed two 
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test to make if the capture of ou 
market place had been effected as that 
man effected a similar achievement, by 
the use of his own money, with some 
trust funds which he had acquired. It 
is not that of which the thoughtful mil- 
lions are now complaining. The thing 
they complain about is that, in the very 
presence of our courts, before the eyes 
of our lawmakers, in the shadow of the 
Government itself, our market place is 
being drawn into the control of a few 
impudent financial interests, with only 
the scantiest investment of real money, 
often without the use of real money at 
all. They literally capitalize the sched- 
ules of our tariffs, and powerful syndi- 
cates bring into their control whole fields 
of production, leaving this market place 
a beggar for their favors. Oftentimes 
their agents come into places of author- 
ity in the Government and to positions 
of control in political organizations, till 
it is sometimes difficult for men of good 
purpose, but limited resources, who rise 
in opposition, to defend themselves 
against an effort to read them out of the 
political party which they are trying to 
serve. 

I am aware that it is sought to con- 
strain independent expression of opinion 
in these days by an appeal to the prin- 
ciple of majority government; the prin- 
ciple in accordance with which it is 
thought proper for individuals to sur- 
render their own views and accept the 
views of the majority. There never was 
a more faithful friend of the doctrine of 
majorities than I am. It is our form of 
government. I accept it everywhere. I 
have always supposed it to be the duty 
of a citizen, where the city in which he 
lives is boss-ridden, to enter the arena 
and fight for the overthrow of a bad 
party leadership instead of acquiescing 
in it and afterward advising the defeat 
of the party of which it was only the 
tangible expression. I believe in the 
doctrine of majority applied to all pop- 
ular assemblies and to legislative assem- 
blies within limits. But a legislative 
assembly holds delegated power, and un- 
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less it acts within the limits of that 
power its act is wanting in binding 
authority. If it violates the pledge and 
the promise by which it holds its creden- 
tials it is in vain to appeal to the doc- 
trine of majorities to give it any moral 
prestige. It is a parody on our form of 
government to say that a body like Con- 
gress shall be governed not by a major- 
ity of its members, but by a majority of 
the majority party of its membership. 
But there are many who carry the doc- 
trine even further. They say that the 
majority of the majority party ought to 
be dominated by the majority of a com- 
mittee. They propose literally to release 
the intellectual capital of the Congress 
by establishing a system of party major- 
ities, until at length one man is dele- 
gated to say what Congress shall do, and 
those who fail to fall in with that theory 
of government are not only to be put 
out of the fold of the party, but they are 
accused of treason against the funda- 
mental principles of popular institutions. 
Is the man who holds Congress up by 
a threat and wins on a bluff a patriot be- 
cause he represents his own interests? 
And is a man to be derided and despised 
because he interposes in behalf of the 
public, when he has no interest in it at 
all, and says, “This ought not to be done 
and by my vote it shall not be done!” 
By what grotesque standard, by what 
alchemy of diseased morality do the few 
become the nucleus around which the 
solidarity of a great political party is to 
be organized for the future, while men 
who stood for public rights and fought 
for them, and voted as they fought, are 
declared unworthy of its fellowship? 
What a farce it is to talk about the 
rule of majorities, when before the eyes 
of all men, and with no dispute of the 
truth of it possible, the tariff, the most 
important business of the American 
people, has come down to the bargain 
counter, in Congress; and’ men are 
authorized to say, “This is the citadel of 
protection; if any of you have constitu- 


ents that want anything, come here; we 


are the dispensing power; support what 
we want, and take anything you think 
you need.” And another sad result of 
the surrender of legislative power in the 
United States has been the creation of 
professional experts, not to advise Con- 
gress, but to mislead it, to deceive it and 
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to confuse its counsels. Behind every 
professional expert who has fluttered 
around Congress in recent years there 
has been a professional manager of 
some enterprise to be “fixed.” No ex- 
pert in the New York Custom House 
ever conceived of the job in the cotton 
schedule of our new tariff without the 
knowledge and consent of people stand- 
ing behind the scenes. 

Does any one suppose that if, last 
summer, we had known that the total 
cost of smelting a ton of lead ore was 
only $8, we would have put a duty of 
$42.50 a ton on pig lead, on the theory 
that labor was to be protected and a 
reasonable reward offered to capital? 
Does any one suppose that if we had 
known that the cost of smelting copper 
in the United States was not materially 
greater than in other countries we would 
have allowed a protective duty of $42.50 
a ton on pig copper in all its forms? 
Does any one suppose that if we had 
known that the rubber industry needs 
little or no protection, that at 30 per 
cent. ad valorem every department of it 
was prosperous, that we were making 
rubber wearing apparel cheaper than it 
was made anywhere else in fhe world, 
that we were making rubber tires for 
automobiles with such profit that in 
Akron, Ohio, in ten years, the Diamond 
Rubber Company had declared stock 
dividends which had increased its cap- 
ital from $50,000 to $10,000,000 under 
the old rate—if we had known that, 
does any one suppose the Senate would 
have listened with patience to the argu- 
ment for increased protection? How 
long do we propose that these great in- 
terests, affecting every man, woman and 
child in the nation, shall be managed 
with brutal tyranny, without debate and 
without knowledge and without explana- 
tion, by the very people who are en- 
gaged in monopolizing the great indus- 
tries of the world, who propose to im- 
pose intolerable burdens upon the mar- 
ket place of our country, who do not 
hesitate, before our very eyes, to use the 
lawmaking power of the United States 
to multiply their own profits and to fill 
the market places with witnesses of their 
avarice and of their greed? 

These conditions lead to the demand 
for a general revision every time that 
the tariff is touched. We cannot revise 
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the woolen schedule, for instance; for 
Congress does not seem able to do one 
thing and let the other things alone. 
The idea is that Congress must not do 
anything because it cannot help doing 
everything; that the only path of safety 
is to do nothing, except about once in 
ten years. We are the only country in 
the world which takes that position and 
we are the only market place in the 
world which can be disturbed by a read- 
justment of tariff schedules. In other 
countries the people do not know it is 
going on; the business men of those 
countries have confidence in their gov- 
ernments, while our business men have 
no confidence in their Congress. So 
when tariff revision is in progress the 
Capitol is crowded with scared manu- 
facturers eager to seize a moment of 
time of Senators and Representatives, 
not one of them knowing what is to be 
done to him, not one of them knowing 
how far he is to be put to the bad by the 
managing powers. The result is anxiety 
and agitation and panic and disaster to 
every business; and I venture to say 
that no honest manufacturer in America 
came out of the experiences in Wash- 
ington last summer without a prayer to 
God that it might be the last experience 
of the sort to which legitimate American 
industry should be subjected. I earnest- 
ly uphold the President of the United 
States in his demand, in public speeches 
and thru his messages to Congress, to 
prepare the way for a scientific investi- 
gation of these subjects, in order that in 
the future American business may not 
look to Congress with suspicion and 
alarm, and that it may no longer be the 
lot of Senators to trade in a program in 
the interests of their constituents and to 
sometimes be disappointed, as more than 
one man was disappointed last summer 
who had traded in everything he had, 
and got sold out in the final adjustment 
of affairs. 

It is most appropriate now to look at 
that extraordinary session of Congress 
and observe the methods by which the 
tariff revision, undertaken in pursuance 
of party promises of the most definite 
meaning, was lifted out of the hands of 
Congress and made a mere vehicle for 
the interchange of mutual benefits, in 
which the public got no share. 

It is true, as the President said on 
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‘Lincoln’s Birthday, at New York, that 


we did not promise to revise the tariff 
downward. The newspapers said that a 
quiet, derisive laughter went over the 
audience when that was said; but the 
President spoke the literal truth. We 
had made no promise for a downward 
revision of the tariff. It we had made 
a promise like that it would have been 
comparatively easy to have executed it. 
A few reductions, judiciously made, on 
articles covered by patent or made by 
patented machinery, a few reductions so 
small as to be commercially insignificant, 
a few reductions made on articles of 
common necessity now known to be con- 
trolled by international trusts, a few 
reductions scattered here and there thru- 
out the schedules, would have literally 
fulfilled the promise, and we could all 
of us have repeated, as was done at 
Winona, that anonymous scrap of statis- 
tical sophistry about the effect of the 
tariff reductions; a curious table made 
up for the guidance of Congress by a 
paymaster in the army and attributed to 
the midnight researches of one of the 
great promoters of the new tariff. 

We had no promise outstanding to 
reduce the schedules here and _ there. 
Our promise I presented in person to 
thousands of my countrymen from Cali- 
fornia to New York. It was to revise 
the tariff with reference to a set stand- 
ard of justice and fairness by which our 
laws should give the advantage to our 
people of that difference in the cost of 
production which is known to exist be- 
tween this market place and the market 
place of other countries. That was our 
promise. How did we fulfill it? It was 
laughed at as ridiculous. 

When the work was finished the pub- 
lic eagerly inquired, “What do we get 
out of it?” and as the answer this table 
was prepared. It was handed to the 
President, for use in the speeches which 
he made. It says, “You get decreases 
on 654 items, involving a consumption 
value of five billion dollars.” But study 
the statistics, imperfect and misleading 
as they are, and even they indicate that 
these reductions were in most cases so 
small as to have no value to the public, 
that a full third of the number were on 
yarns and threads of cotton jute, and 
linen ready for weaving into cloth, and 
that nearly all of the five billions of dol- 
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lars’ consumption is made up either of 
food products which we export or of 
raw materials like coal, iron ore, petro- 
leum and hides of cattle, or partly manu- 
factured materials like pig iron, scrap 
iron, tonnage steel and sawed lumber 
ready for the planing mill. The public 
has asked and asked in vain for some 
one to point out a single reduction on 
any article ready to enter into consump- 
tion which has a commercial significance 
of any sort. Even in the iron and steel 
schedule, where reductions are most 
numerous, we are exporters of the arti- 
cles affected, while the duty was surrep- 
titiously raised on structural frames, in 
order that the trust may be able to pen- 
alize building contractors who have 
sometimes shown a restless spirit by 
turning to foreign markets rather than 
submit to unreasonable delay in the de- 
livery of their orders. 

It is little wonder that the public re- 
ceives this batch of freak statistics with 
derisive laughter when they think of 
the length of time it will take them to 
eat themselves into possession of the 
five cents reduction on the hundred 
pounds of refined sugar, and then reflect 
that of the whole five billions of con- 
sumption on which reductions are 
claimed, nearly one-tenth of the amount 
is charged up to the sugar schedule. 
When they know that contracts are out- 
standing between our planing mills and 
the sawmills of Canada, by which one- 
half of the reduction on lumber goes to 
the sawmill, and the other half to the 
finisher on this side, is it any wonder 
that they make merry? When they hear 
it stated by the highest official dignity 
_ that the total consumption of cotton 
goods upon which the duties are in- 
creased is only $41,000,000, can any man 
expect them to keep their faces straight? 
A mere glance at the tables will show 
that this carefully calculated $41,000,000 
consumption does not refer to cotton 
cloths at all; that the only thing it refers 
to is cotton stockings, valued at from $1 
to $2 per dozen pairs—from 10 to 20 
cents a yair—annually consumed in the 
United States to the amount of $41,000,- 
ooo. And yet those whose duty to the 
President and to the Republican party 
was to give him the facts to lay before 
the public, allowed him to go to New 
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York and state to a great audience, 
mainly of merchants, that the increases 
in the cotton schedule were applicable to 
$41,000,000 of high-priced cottons in the 
nature of luxuries. When people exam- 
ine the schedule called ‘sundries,’ and 
find out that of the $1,719,000 of con- 
sumption value there on which duties 
have been reduced, nearly the whole of 
it represents a commercially negligible 
reduction on bituminous coal, and a con- 
cession to the leather trusts, who were 
perfectly willing to give up duties which 
they did not need for the sake of getting 
rid of the small duty on cattle hides 
which they had to pay, they begin to see 
where the joke comes in. 

It is probable that those who engi- 
neered the tariff bill thru the two 
Houses indulged the expectation that 
the exact nature of the transaction, 
while it was going on, could be hidden 
by the intricate movements of the ma- 
chinery. But it may well be doubted 
whether the most buoyant lobbyist about 
the Capitol expected that the work of 
Congress, when known and read of all 
men, could be surrounded by such an 
array of bogus statistics and high official 
sanctions, disseminated in speeches, in 
private letters, and by personal tele- 
graphic messages thruout the country as 
to very long conceal its actual operation 
from the American public. 

Of what possible interest is it to the 
public to be informed that reductions 
were made upon a large number of arti- 
cles unless they are given the names of 
the articles and told what the reductions 
are. Why should the people be told that 
in the chemical schedule there were re- 
ductions on $433,000,000, and be left to 
find out for themselves that three- 
fourths of these reductions were on 
petroleum and its products, which we 
export, and that not a single reduction 
has been made on any article of which 
we are not the exporters, large enough 
to find an appreciable expression in the 
business of the people? Cottonseed oil, 
with a consumption value of $31,000,- 
000, was put on the free list, at the 
request of the Senator from Georgia, 
because the duty was of no importance 
to those interested in its production. 
Linseed oil, with a consumption value of 
$27,000,000, was reduced 5 cents, but 
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since we never import it the public can- 
not derive even an imaginary advantage 
from the decrease. 

In the table of information we are 
told that in the earthenware and glass- 
ware schedule duties were decreased 
upon articles the consumption value of 
which is $128,358,344 and that no in- 
creases were made. Yet the fact is that 
duties were substantially increased upon 
certain small sizes of glass consumed to 
the amount of many millions, while the 
decreases, for the most part negligible 
in amount, were upon the larger sizes of 
plate and silvered glass, on crude gyp- 
sum, for the benefit of seaboard manu- 
facturers, on tombstones and _ other 
manufactures of marble, making up a 
consumption value of over $99,000,000 
out of the 128; all rather remotely inter- 
esting the public. 

In the metals and manufactures of 
metals schedule we are told the rates of 
duty were decreased on articles con- 
sumed to the value of over $1,000,000,- 
ooo, and increased on articles consumed 
only to the value of $37,000,000. But 
the table is inaccurate, as the increased 
rate on several articles was left out. 
The whole product of structural steel 
ready for the builder’s use, by an under- 
ground transfer from the paragraph 
where it always stood to the basket 
clause in this schedule, was nearly 
doubled; while the slight reduction on 
tacks, nails, files, screws, saws, has no 
commercial significance, since we pro- 
duce the articles more cheaply than any- 
where else in the world and sell them in 
every nation of the earth and every 
island of the sea; and on wire nails and 
steel rails the reductions amount to 
nothing, because international trusts 
divide the markets and fix the prices. 

No reduction of any possible value to 
the public was made in the sugar and 
molasses schedule. In order to get a 
dollar out of the transaction the citizen 
must eat a ton of sugar, and even then 
the trust may not allow him the dis- 
count; but since we consume $300,965,- 
953 worth of sugar, that vast sum is 
added to the total consumption which 
has enjoyed the experience of a reduc- 
tion in duties. 

In agricultural products the table 
indicates that rates were reduced on 
foodstuffs consumed to the extent of 
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increased only on 
But rates were really 
increased on certain crackers, biscuits 


$483,430,637 and 
buckwheat flour. 


and wafers, for the benefit of the 
National Biscuit Trust, and on fruits in 
bulk and when canned, and on fruit 
trees, shrubs and vines; while the items 
making up the nearly $500,000,000 con- 
sumption upon which rates were de- 
creased are smoked herring, reduced 4 
of a cent a pound; meats, % cent a 
pound; salt, 1 cent the 100 pounds; 
starch, 4% cent per pound; all of which 
we export very largely, any way, and 
which trivial reductions could not possi- 
bly benefit the consumer. 

The internal revenue duties upon cer- 
tain forms of tobacco were slightly in- 
creased, and in the process of adjusting 
the size of packages, in the conference 
committee, there resulted one of the 
grossest wrongs which the American 
Tobacco Trust has ever induced Con- 
gress to perpetrate—the ruin of scores 
of independent manufacturers of fine-cut 
tobacco who had heretofore packed their 
goods in buckets and sold them to the 
country merchants. They have waked 
up to the fact that a benign Govern- 
ment has made such a package of to- 
bacco a criminal offense against the 
United States. 

The table is curiously inaccurate as to 
the schedule of flax and hemp and jute 
and their manufactures. Reductions are 
claimed on articles having a value of 
$22,127,145, while the value of articles 
on which the rate has been increased is 
only $804,445. Oilcloths and linoleums, 
amounting to $10,335,705, belong in this 
list among articles upon which the 
duties were raised. The rates were 
nominally reduced, but the classification 
was so changed as to result in higher 
duties. The rates were also really in- 
creased on edgings, insertions and other 
machine-made trimmings for women’s 
wear, but these increases were conven- 
iently overlooked by those who prepared 
the table. 

Let us see, now, how the consumer 
benefits by the claimed decreases in the 
“sundries” schedule, on articles with 


consumption value of $1,719,428,069, 
against $101,656,598 increased: First, 
the paymaster’s table overlooks the in- 
creased rates on rubber goods, the con- 
sumption of which amounts to $60,000,- 
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000 a year; in the item of bituminous 
coal amounts to $932,344,733, of which 
we export seven times more than we 
import, and on which the reduction of 
22 cents a ton was made for the benefit 
of Atlantic seaboard manufacturers. 
The next item, hides and _ leathers, 
amounts to $265,000,000. The duties 
were removed for the benefit of the 
manufacturers, and notwithstanding the 
decrease on boots and shoes, on a con- 
sumption value of $305,484,974, we ex- 
port some sixty times more than we im- 
port, and manufacture more. cheaply 
than any other country. The next is a 
reduction of 5 per cent. on agricultural 
implements of a consumption value of 
$84,452,164, which we produce mostly 
under patents more cheaply than any 
other nation, and supply the world. The 
production is largely in the hands of 
trusts and the reduction was for statis- 
tical purposes only. The next is a con- 
cession to the consumer of 2 cents per 
gross on matches in boxes and % cent 
a thousand in bulk, with a reduction of 
2 cents per pound on gunpowder. The 
consumption of these two items is $31,- 
000,000. They pad the reduction list. 

Such an analysis, item by item, should 
convince any one that so far as the pub- 
lic is concerned the tariff revision in fact 
carries rates as high or higher than the 
Dingley tariff law on most articles of 
general use in their finished condition, 
and show how skilfully the revision was 
arranged in order to deceive the public 
and look like real revision downward. 
The only new items on the free list are 
hides, a few semi-finished coal tar prod- 
ucts, radium, works of art over twenty 
years old, miners’ appliances, and Brazil 
and cream nuts. 

In the report made to the President it 
was stated that in the cotton schedule, 
of 261 items, 38 of them had been de- 
creased, 47 of them had been increased, 
and 186 had been let alone. The fact is 
that all of the decreases in the cotton 
schedule were upon cotton yarns, except 
possibly one, and that thruout the whole 
range of countable cotton cloths the 
most startling and inexcusable increases 
were made, not by increasing openly the 
Dingley ad valorems, but by restating 
them in what purported to be equivalent 
specific assessments mounting on lad- 
ders. More than that, the definition of 
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“cotton cloth” was changed, and more 
curious still, the color of the cloth is 
hereafter to be determined, not by the 
color of the fabric, but by the color that 
may appear even in a single thread 
superimposed upon the fabric. But 
worse than that, after both Houses of 
Congress had rejected what I had al- 
most been tempted to call a “swindle,” 
it reappeared in the conference report, 
by which the question of whether cloth 
was mercerized or not was settled by the 
appearance anywhere in the cloth of a 
single mercerized thread, for which we 
have deliberately added an assessment 
of I cent a yard. 

It is vain for us to try to cover up the 
situation with any worn-out phrases. 
What is the use of talking to intelligent 
people about undervaluations in the 
cotton imports when the Treasury De- 
partment says that even if all of the 
undervaluations could be attributed to 
the ad valorem paragraphs—a thing that 
is very far from the truth when one con- 
siders that nearly all of our troubles 
have come from underweights and false 
measures—the leakage in the custom 
houses of the United States is only 
.0045 of I per cent. on a total importa- 
tion of nearly a billion dollars. That 
was not the reason for the changes. 

But it rests now with the public. The 
day is coming—it is a good deal nearer 
than many think—when a new sense of 
justice, new inspirations, new volunteer 
enthusiasms for good government, shall 
take possession of the hearts of all our 
people. The time is at hand when the 
laws will be respected ; a good time com- 
ing, when this people shall so frame 
their statutes as*to protect alike the 
enterprises of the rich and the poor, in 
the greatest market place which God 
has ever given to His children; and 
when the rule of justice, intrenched in 
the habits of the whole community, will 
put away all unseemly fears. With all 
my heart I hope that the old Republican 
party, freed from corrupt influences, 
emancipated from sordid leadership, will 
be at the helm ordering the forward 
movement, carrying to completion the 
labor of generations past, for the pros- 
perity and welfare of the whole country. 
It can do it. It must do it. It shall 
do it. 


Fort Donecgz, Ia. 














My Recent Work, and Suzie 
BY RICHARD L. GARNER 


[This is the only article which has been written by Mr. Garner since his return with 
Suzie, his latest specimen of the Calvus chimpanzee, from the West Coast districts of Africa, 
where, since 1903, he was in the field uninterruptedly, pursuing the studies of apes and 
monkeys, which have been his life work.—Ep1Tor.] 


States it has been apparent that 

popular interest in the intellectual 
possibilities of all simians is as great, if 
not greater, than it was at the time of 
my departure for Africa, very nearly 
seven years ago. Popular curiosity and 
scientific study have, indeed, everything 
in common which is genuinely essential. 
It is, therefore, distinctly regrettable that 
scientific accuracy and popular impres- 
sions should so often be set at odds. It 
appears to be inevitable that some errors 
must creep into reports which are not 
actually written by the scientific student 
himself. 

Because of the very obvious intensity 
of public interest in my more recent in- 
vestigations, and because of the many 
erroneous impressions regarding them 
which seem to already prevail, [ have 
prepared this brief résumé of some fea- 
tures of my work. It is necessarily frag- 
mentary, for it is assembled without 
opportunity for reference to my. two 
crates of notes or to my phonograph 
cylinders. But it can at least touch upon 
some of the more salient topics with 
which both scientific and popular interest 
seems now to be concerned. 

Twenty years ago I set down in my 
book, “The Speech of Monkeys,” certain 
facts and details regarding the words 
and sounds I had studied and interpreted 
in the speech of Cebus capucinus, or 
capuchin monkey, and of several others. 
In later years I have had reason to revise 
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those meanings in the light of results 


attending study of equivalent sounds in 
the speech of other monkeys. 

I was not wholly wrong in the original 
definitions. I had merely restricted too 
narrowly the simian sounds and had as- 
signed to them meanings that were too 
definite. I am now convinced, from 


studies of other species of monkeys, that, 
while those sounds include the meanings 
I ascribed to them originally, they pos- 
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sess significances and call for interpre- 
tations which are much more compre- 
hensive. . 

During the interval that has elapsed 
since the publication of my earlier ob- 
servations, some emulative—or shall | 
say imitative—persons who write books 
about things they never studied or ob- 
served directly, have gone so far as to 
recast my conclusions and put them 
forth on their own authority. The fact 
that they have vouched for exactly the 
same errors in their deductions which | 
made and have since discerned in mine, 
has convinced me that they never studied 
the subject in the field at all. Two men, 
conducting experiments along the same 
lines, are very liable to arrive at the same 
facts; but they are not likely to coincide 
in the same errors. 

As an example of one of these errors 
—which I am now prepared to revise—I 
may refer to a detail in tne speech of the 
Cebus monkeys which I translated as 
“food,” “hunger” or “to eat,” together 
with the apparently equivalent word in 
several other dialects to which I ascribed 
the same meaning. I have since had 
reason to modify my conclusions from 
the fact that I find that, while the sound 
may embrace those meanings, it has still 
other meanings, and might be more ex- 
actly translated by the term “want” or 
“T want.” In general, I find that most 
of the words of simian speech are much 
less definite—more vague—in their sig- 
nificance than I originally supposed. The 
fact remains, however, that the meanings 
I originally ascribed to them are in- 
cluded among the significations which, in 
these later years, I have found them to 
carry. 

This expansion, this new multiplicity 
of meanings, in no way lessens my con- 
viction that the sounds made by monkeys 
are really speech. On the contrary, it 
has strengthened that conviction. 

The small number of words is capable 
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of covering a greater number of ideas or 
concepts. Previously, it appeared prob- 
able that so few sounds could not cover 
all of the ideas which must be impera- 
tively associated with the exigencies of 
simian life. But I find now that their 
language meets all the requirements of 
their existence. I find that the full num- 
ber of sounds at the command of any 
given species which I have had under 
observation actually covers a wider 
range of thought than I originally sup- 
posed, with the deduction obvious that 
those sounds are capable of meeting all 
the demands of the communal life of the 
race. ' 

As for other simian faculties, it is 
worthy of remark 
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broader aspects of the results attending 
my recent studies, | must pass to some 
of the particulars, Suzie being the most 
proximate and, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting among them. 

Suzie belongs to the patrician stock of 
her race, the Kulu Kamba. She is now 
eight months old, and is very much 
larger than babies of her age and species 
usually are, because she has been far 
better nourished and cared for than are 
her kin in the wild state. I have reared 
her from the time she was five weeks 
old, having bought her in Fernan Vaz, 
French Kongo, nearly 125 miles in the 
interior, back of Cape Lopez. My range 
is back from the Coast some 300 or 350 
miles, and | tra- 





in this connection 
that, many years 
ago, I learned 
quite to my satis- 
faction that ani- 
mals of this kind 
can distinguish the 
primary colors — 
how many I did 
not then know. I 
learned that large, 
main fact by my 
experiments with 
boxes having lids 
of different colors 
and containing 
foods of different 
kinds; it. was a 
thing assured that 
the monkeys soon 
learned to distin- 
guish, by the color 
of its lid, the box 
containing the 
food they pre- 
ferred. I did not, 








verse different 
parts of it two or 
three times a year 
in my quests for 
gorillas and chim- 


panzees. 
The Kulu Kam- 
ba differs from 


other chimpanzees 
especially in its 
baldness, for it 
has almost no hair 
on its head, and 
there is no dispo- 
sition in the hair 
to fall into a natu- 
ral part. The 
baldness gives it 
its scientific desig- 
nation, Anthropo- 
pithecus calvus. 
The skull appears 
to be a little more 
rounded than that 
of other chimpan- 








however, ascertain 
then how many 
of the colors they 
could distinguish, for I did not have 
the facilities for complete experimenta- 
tion. Since I published those articles 


showing how I had determined that the © 


animals can distinguish certain colors, I 
have discovered, by accident, a very sim- 
ple and sure method for demonstrating 
that they are able to distinguish shades 
of the same color. 

With these brief references to the 
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zees and the fron- 
tal development is 
a little more prom- 
inent, apparently 
exceeding the relative occipital develop- 
ment. 

Scientific observation has found the 
calvus to be more intelligent than any 
other chimpanzee. Besides Suzie, there 
have been only three that are of scien- 
tific record. 

Two were in London, the more 
famous of them being Sally, with whom 
Professor Romanes experimented so 
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long and whose traits he reported so 
extensively. She survived there about 
seven years. She learned to distinguish 
numbers by name, and to count as high 
as the number 7. The other calvus in 
captivity in London died within a few 
months after her arrival. 

The third calvus, Mafuka, was studied 
in Berlin, long before Sally came to 
London. Mafuka was brought to Berlin 
in 1872 by Falkenstein, the great Ger- 
man explorer, who charted much of 
West Africa. Dr. Hartman studied 
Mafuka, and, at that time, he was in 
doubt as to the class to which he be- 
longed. 

It is only since Hartman’s day that 
these chimpanzees have been known as 
calvi, because then’ the distinct calvus 
group had no scientifically recognized 
existence. But the discovery of the 
calvus and its actual classification as a 
distinct species go back half a century, 
for fifty years have elapsed since the 
great and long unappreciated du Chaillu 
described the animal and told wonderful 
stories about it. The calvus was his dis- 
covery, almost coincident wtih his dis- 
covery of the gorilla. It was he who 
gave to science the native name, Kulu 
Kamba, which is compounded of the 
native word “kamba,” meaning “talk,” 
and “kulu,” the onomotype of the sound 
made by the species. “Kulu” is our 
orthography’s pitiful apology to the 
calvus’s exquisitely refined articulation, 
in which my ear finds the sound more 
closely resembling “kou-ou,” the sylla- 
bles being separated by the inflection 
which the natives imitate coarsely with 
the sound of the letter “1,” whereas in 
reality it is so peculiarly liquid an / that 
it more closely resembles the y in “you.” 

Science recognizes at present two 
species of chimpanzees—Anthropopithe- 
cus calvus and Anthropopithecus troglo- 
dytes or miger, formerly Troglodytes 
niger. I have not been able to distin- 
guish any difference in skeletons, where- 
as external markings and at least one 
general conformation would lead me to 
distinguish no less than four distinct 
types of Anthropopithecus, every one as 
well marked as the others. The two new 
classifications which I would make differ 
as much as do calvus and niger. 

One of these species new to science is 
the Kanga Ntyigo, a dwarf chimpanzee 
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which never grows beyond a stature of 
26 to 28 inches. This chimpanzee inhab- 
its all the upper districts of Fernan Vaz. 
It is fair skinned and never becomes 
black. I had one in captivity that died 
at the age of two months, one month 
after I acquired it. I have brought home 
the skeleton in a tin box, the cubic con- 
tents of which will not exceed one quart. 

The other new species has three or 
four names among the natives, but the 
most common one-is that of Pensi, by 
which it is known in the Esyira, Ndogo 
and Avarama dialects spoken south and 
southeast of the Nkama, the peoples of 
the Fernan Vaz. The Pensi’s skin be- 
comes a Wark coffee color early in life, 
and later almost dead black. It has 
rather long hair on the top of the head, 
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instead of the short and extremely sparse 


growth characteristic of the Kulu 
Kamba. 

I should say that Kanga Ntyigo espe- 
cially is a distinct species of chimpanzee, 
for he has many more distinctive charac- © 
teristics than have the others. The Pensi 
may or may not-be a distinct species ; 
I am inclined to think him simply a vari- 


ety of the Kulu Kamba. 
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Among the characteristics of the 
Kanga Ntyigo—the name means “Pigmy 
Chimpanzee’’—is the trait that he never 
builds a “‘house,” i. e., never makes a bed 
at night, as do other chimpanzees. He 
waits invariably until a family of the 
larger species has prepared the family 
nest. If he can anticipate alertly their 
occupancy, well and good. If they get 
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in before him, he springs in upon them 
and fights for his place beside the young 
of the mother chimpanzee, whether the 


babies number one or more. The “man” 
chimpanzee always sleeps alone. 

I have seen several chimpanzee 
“houses” or beds, those made in tree 
forks of sticks, branches and leaves be- 
ing most common, especially in the rainy 
season. In the dry season the chimpan- 
zee will often make her bed on the 
ground, where it is, of course, much 
more stable and comfortable. The chim- 
panzee “house” is made afresh every 
night. As soon as it is made, Kanga 
Ntyigo asserts his right to it, small as he 
is, and if need be, tyrannically flogs the 
others out of it with his hands. I have 
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heard repeatedly that the word “Kanga” 
is the native corruption of the English 
word “King”; and, in the Tando district, 
southeast of Esyira, this dwarf is known 
as “Oga Ntyigo,” which is the native 
phrase for “King Chimpanzee.” 

As to the speech of the chimpanzee, it 
is almost impossible to convey the sounds 
by means. of any conventionalities of 
orthography. Thus, there is a certain 
sound which, under various circum- 
stances, Suzie frequently makes and I 
assume to be equivalent to “yes.” Thus, 
when I show her a banana and she wants 
it, she makes a sharp sound in a high 
key which could be written only approxi- 
mately as “hwha,” uttered nasally. 
Under other circumstances she utters a 
sound which is as emphatically a nega- 
tion, and she repeats it again and again. 
That sound might be approximated in 
“oha,” carrying almost the labial “w,” 
but lacking wholly the initial aspirate of 
the affirmation. 

Within the last two years I have posi- 
tively defined the “yes” and ‘‘no” of the 
chimpanzee species. Another word of 
their language is “want,” which might 
be exprest by the diphthong “ue” as a 
native Frenchman would pronounce it in 
the word “rue.” Then, also, there are 
distinct words meaning protest, resent- 
ment, alarm, calling, response, affection 
or caressing, and content or pleasure, 
the last being a sound that might be 
written as one would write the “hwha’ 
or “yes,” but must be pronounced quite 
differently. Two of the words in this 
vocabulary, the approximate orthog- 
raphy of which I cannot here attempt 
categorically, are distinctly dissyllables 
when analyzed on the phonograph rec- 
ord, altho their superficial sound is 
monosyllabic. 

It is possible that the vocabulary con- 
tains one other real word—‘‘kulu,” the 
sound that gives the calvus its native 
name. My observation leads me to be- 
lieve it signifies, “What is that?’ or 
“Oui vive?” or “Behold!” but with no 
meaning of alarm or, indeed, inquiry. 

The chimpanzee language was worked 
out, practically in its entirety, years ago. 
During my recent stay in Africa I have 
fixed, definitely, the dialects of two other 
ape species—Cercopithecus nictitans and 
Cercopithecus ludio, 
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The nictitans are long-tailed, white- 
nosed monkeys of the Guenon group. I 
have so far recorded and interpreted 
seven sounds, and their vocabulary 


might be thus compiled : 


Stampede? 
Hark! What? 


The “ch” is the German “ch” final. 

The /udio is closely allied to the nicti- 
tans as a species, but its language is 
totally different. I have as yet inter- 
preted but five words. I must draw 
upon the French for the vowel accents, 
in order to come at all close to the ludio 
inflections. This is the /udio dictionary : 


Here. 
....» “Danger!” or “Attention !” 
Of her own native chimpanzee lan- 
guage, Suzie speaks now five words, in- 
cluding the “yes” and “no.” Of human 
speech | estimate, roughly, that she now 
understands some twenty-five words and 
phrases—that is, she obeys or complies 
or comprehends that number of ideas, 
chiefly commands and directions, to- 
gether with the names of some com- 
mon objects. The list might be called 
her unspoken English vocabulary, altho 
it contains a word or so of West 
Coast slang. The actual number of 
words composing the phrases she un- 
derstands would probably be more 
nearly fifty than twenty-five. This lin- 
guil teaching has been accomplished 
within six months, altho I devoted no 
especial time to the teaching of any par- 
ticular thing. I said to her simply the 
common things which it is necessary for 
her to know. Such an understanding of 
words for an ape barely out of babyhood 
may well be esteemed remarkable when 
we recall the 700 or 800 words which 
constitute the entire vocabulary of the 
more ignorant among human beings in 
full maturity. The words and phrases 
she understands are these: 
Go away! 
Come here! 
Get down! 
Let go! 
Give me that! 
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Sit down! 

Put your foot down! 

Take your cup! 

Place your chair! 

Take it with your hand! 

Come on! (When she ceases to do what{ 
want her to do—urderstood in the sense of 
“proceed !”) 

Bring me that! (distinguished from “Give 
me that!” as applying to an object tobe 
brought from a distance.) 

Get up! 

Jump! 

Wait! 

Quick! 

Drink. 

Kiss. 

Father. (Meaning myself.) 

Shake hands! (Altho she may interpret 
the accompanying gesture rather than the 


Spoon. 

Chop. (The West Coast word for “food,” 
or “eating,” as’a verb or the noun.) 

The words “spoon,” “table” and per- 
haps “cup” she may have some difficulty 
in recalling, because of my temporary 
disuse of them as we traveled. 

It is my purpose with Suzie to con- 
tinue the study of her natural speech 
faculties, and, in due time, to give her a 
methodical course of instruction in cer- 
tain simple sounds and words of human 
speech, with a view to determining abso- 
lutely whether or not the race can be 
improved by education and intimate 
association with human beings. My 
hope is to develop her faculty of speech 
to a much higher degree than that pos- 
sessed by the chimpanzee, Moses, whom 
I taught seventeen years ago in Africa 
to pronounce the French word “feu”— 
“fire’—and to understand it, as- well as 
any born Frenchman. 

It should be kept in mind that an ape 
cannot be taught in one lesson to speak 
even a single word, or to utter even one 
phonetic element of human speech. In 
many instances it has required hundreds 
of lessons for the mastery of one word. 

It has been averred that apes cannot 
be taught human language because they 
always inhale in their endeavor to imi- 
tate the sounds offered them. The fact 
is that, when the ape speaks his own lan- 
guage, he by no means utters his sounds 
by inhalation. He speaks precisely as 
the human does, with his vocal organs 
used humanly and with the air ejected 
thru the glottis. But in attempts to utter 
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human speech by imitation, apes are pre- 
disposed to inhale instead of exhale. 
This, however, is purely because, in at- 
tempting to move the lips as they see 
the teacher to move his, they do not 
quite grasp the modus operandi of what 
they do naturally when talking on their 
own account. They do not realize that 
the operation of the human organs of 
speech is the same as their own. 

I hope to overcome this error in 
simian observation by various methods, 
including those now so familiar in the 
teaching of deaf mutes to talk. 

In my researches, conducted at leisure 
with at least twenty-two apes of my 
own, some of them under study for 
months, I have found a great variety of 
mental endowment. One ape that quick- 
ly discerns and selects colors may have 
little or no conception of form, quantity 
and number. Another may have quick 
perception of geometrical forms, with 
obtuse color perception. Another will 
display great mechanical ingenuity, with 
little or no disposition to talk or to learn 
to talk. In brief, the range of inclina- 
tion and talent is as great among apes 


in proportion to their intellectual scope, 


as it is among human beings. 

Suzie, in particular, shows a quick 
perception of color, a fair perception of 
geometrical form, a marvelously quick 
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of the meanings of human sounds. But 
she is the'least loquacious of .any-ape | 
ever owned, and, apparently, least dis- 
posed to imitate the sounds*of human 
speech. Hence I consider that to teach 
her to utter words of human speech will 
be a very difficult task. : 

But the superior intelligence she has 
manifested along so many cther lines 
gives me great confidence in her ability 
to learn anything that may be taught her 
when she reaches the age proper for 
learning. At eight months of age, she 
corresponds in many respects to .a 
human child of three or three and one- 
half years old. In her own language 
she says “yes,” “no,” ‘ want,” “protest” 
and “satisfaction” or “contempt.” That 
represents perhaps 50 per cent. of her 
own language. On the whole, then, I 
should say that her linguistic progress ts 
keeping pace with her general physio- 
logical development. It is difficult to 
say with precision that an ape of one 
age corresponds with a human child of 
another age, because in some respects it 
is more advanced and in others less ad- 
vanced. But, roughly speaking, I would 
say that Suzie now corresponds in her 
species to a human child between three 
and three and one-half years old. That 
demonstrates that she is a superior speci- 
men of her kind. 


understanding, and a ready acquisition 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 26, 1910. 


Lovers 


BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY 


THE love we vow, dear heart, is mean and small 
If it be limited to thee and me. 

Its outlook must embrace humanity. 

So, loving thee, more truly I love all. 

No earth-born passion doth our souls enthrall, 
To no false gods do we incline the knee; 
Love is the sovereign law of life, and we 

Before no lower power may prostrate fall. 


We love, and love is the Eternal Breath 
We draw together with a single wil’, 

The highest end of being to fulfill: 

In love that knoweth neither change nor death. 
We walk the open, God-lit ways of Truth, 
And drink at fountains of immortal youth. 

Jourer, Inx. 
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TERPSICHORE AND THE GREY-DRAPED DREAMS. 


The Promise of the Peterborough 
Pageant 


BY HAZEL MACKAYE 


{Our readers will recall in our last Va-ation Number an historical sketch by Miss 
MacKaye, entitled “Outdoor Plays and Pageants in America.” The following article is a 
description of the pageant held August 16th, 18th and 2oth at Peterborough, N. H. Miss 
MacKaye has taken part in organizing and di-ecting several outdoor rtlays and pageants. 
She was one of the Coburn Players whose princi'al production, “The Canterbury Pil- 
grims,” was written by her brother, Percy MacKaye, the poet and playwright.—Enpiror. ] 


trepid woman and a band of loyal 

friends launched an. undertaking 
of vast significance in the world of art. 
It was the beginning of the realization 
of Edward MacDowell’s dream, and 
the reiterated request of his last ill- 
ness. The composer and his wife had, 
years before, made their permanent 
home in Peterborough, N. H. Here, in 
the midst of a lovely country, there 
gradually developed a roomy house, a 
fragrant garden and terraced lawns; but 
most important of all was the erection 
of Mr. MacDowell’s own “‘log cabin,” a 
substantially built house deep in the 
pines. For the first time in his life, in 
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[tr than three years ago an in- 


this cabin, the composer was able to pro- 
cure the uninterrupted days—the soli- 
tude—the inspiration he had so long 
ardently desired. It was here that he 
composed the “Norse” and ‘Keltic” 
sonatas, the “New England Idylls” and 
“Fireside Tales”; indeed, all of the mu- 
sic written in the last five years of his 
working life. 

This log cabin became so precious to 
him, so necessary to his best output, that 
it made him realize intensely the’ influ- 
ences such an environment might have 
upon other workers, not alone for the 
musician, but in every realm of art. 

The so-called “artist’s temperament,” 
he knew, was usually accompanied by a 

















THE PETERBOROUGH PAGEANT 


most uncertain and varying source of 
income. If actual living expenses were 
covered, there was seldom left any mar- 
gin for the means of securing that seclu- 
sion and leisure so necessary to the crea- 
tive mind. To quote Mrs. MacDowell’s 
own words in speaking of artists she 
had encountered : 

“...altho sometimes it was not so difficult for 
them to achieve the hall bedroom and sufficient 
food to keep alive the body, the mind suffered 
for a lack of those stimulating conditions 
which are necessary for any form of imagi- 
native work.” 

Could no way be found to secure for 
promising and gifted men and women 
the means, for a portion of the year at 
least, to live in freedom from all finan- 
cial worry and in an atmosphere condu- 
cive to their imaginative development? 
Such an arrangement would not only 
benefit the struggling and aspiring 
artist, but thru him it would enrich the 
world and the happiness of millions of 
toiling men and women. 

To the solution of this problem Mr. 
MacDowell had given an immense 
amount of thought, but none had oc- 
curred to him when he was suddenly 
stricken ill. 

As the disease progressed, Mr. Mac- 
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Dowell became more and more insistent 
that his precious dream be realized. At 
last, after vainly striving to surmount 
the obstacles in the way of such a plan, 
a possible solution suggested itself to 
Mrs. MacDowell. It was this: To deed 
the Peterborough property to the New 
York MacDowell Club (at that time an 
association of a few devoted friends and 
pupils which has since become a power- 
ful society numbering several hundred 
members), with the hope that the money 
necessary for such a project might even- 
tually be forthcoming. The composer 
eagerly seized upon this idea and thus 
the beginning was made. 


Today MacDowell’s persistent dream 
is no longer a nebulous fancy. It has 
become a reality, and is in very active 
operation for six mnths of the year. 
Already four studios have been built 
and are in constant use; a fifth is in 
process of construction, and a sixth, it is 
hoped, will soon be commenced. The 
original 80 acres have increased to over 
200. Mr. MacDowell’s own home, the 
“upper house,” where Mrs. MacDowell 
stili resides, is the center of the activity 
and harmony of the enterprise. The 
“lower house” provides the common 
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dining hall and meeting place. Each 
individual has a studio to himself, where 
he may, spend his entire time if he 
chooses. To secure a long, free day, 
meals are so arranged that lunch is 
brought to him, hot and appetizing, no 
matter in how secluded or distant a spot 
his cabin may be. Everything possible 
is done to guard him from interruption, 
from the clash of temperaments; in 
short, everything urges him on to higher 
and higher altitudes of achievement. 
The money for such a project has 
been by no means plentiful. Only by 


public nature been undertaken in con- 
nection with this enterprise. But early 
in the spring it was decided by those 
principally interested in the Peter- 
borough colony to hold a_ musical 
pageant in the month of August, in 
which Mr. MacDowell’s own music 
should be the background for an histor- 
ical survey of Peterborough, and in 
which the townspeople should partici- 
pate. A chorus of mixed voices had 
already been organized in the town, and 
the idea of a pageant quickly aroused the 
interest not only of the members of the 

















A HOUSE OF DREAMS UNTOLD 
That looks out over the whispering treetops and faces the setting sun. 


dint of the utmost singlemindedness and 
self-sacrifice has this auspicious begin- 
ning been accomplished. Since, how- 
ever, this association is by no means a 
charitable institution, a moderate sum is 
asked in return for all accommodations, 
save where, in certain cases, equipment 
of a special kind is needed. The enter- 
prise is also partially endowed, but it 
will have to be put upon a sound finan- 
cial basis to insure its fitting develop- 
ment. 

Not until this year has anything of a 


chorus, but also of their friends and 
neighbors. Over two hundred people 
responded to the call. George P. Baker, 
Professor of Dramatic Literature in 
Harvard University, was asked to direct 
the pageant. rf. Brooks Day, of Brook- 
lyn, led the chorus; Chalmers Clifton, 
still an undergraduate at Harvard, 
orchestrated and conducted the music; 
Hermasn Hagedorn, instructor in Eng- 
lish at Harvard, composed the lyrics, 
and Miss Gwendolyn Valentine arranged 
the dances. 
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THE PETERBOROUGH PAGEANT 


The place where the pageant was held 
was hewn out of a pine forest on the 
Peterborough grounds. From the raised 
seats, accommodating over ten hundred 
people, one looked down upon the level 
stretch of the large and well-propor- 
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Peterborough. A clear horn sounding 
from the deeps of the woods opened the 
performance, and, as the orchestra took: 
up the note, Clio, the muse of history; 
appeared, summoning her sister muses,’ 
eath surrounded by the Dreams she in- 
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THE BARK STUDIO. 


tioned stage. In the distance beyond, 
thru a cleft in the great pines, loomed 
the noble outline of Mt. Monadnock. 
These great pines, together with smaller 
evergreen trees, formed the background 
for the players. On the left of the stage 
were the woods themselves, thru which 
an avenue had been cut in order that the 
actors might make effective approaches, 
or again might leave the stage either in 
a solemn procession of singing pilgrims, 
or else a gay bride and groom with a 
laughing mob at their heels, or as troops 
of cavalry, or scarlet-cloaked horse- 
women. 

The pageant was named “The House 
of Dreams,” the underlying idea being 
embodied in MacDowell’s own words: 
“A house of dreams untold, 

It looks out over the whispering treetops 
And faces the setting sun.” 

The entire pageant was conceived as a 

dream—the dream of the history of 


spired. To the deep-toned music, these 
Dreams—gray-draped, silent maidens 
with hidden faces—glided mysteriously 
about the stage in stately cadences, led 
by Terpsichore, a graceful, floating fig- 
ure in white. Thus were we ushered 
into the land of dreams, where all that 
followed was but fancy. 

Then ensued episode upon episode of 
the history of Peterborough, from the 
time of the Indians to the Civil War. A 
graphic picture of Indian life, with a 
searchingly sweet song by the Indian 
bride, told of conditions among the 
primeval savages. The pitiful poverty 
and oppression of the Scotch-Irish who 
originally settled in Peterborough were 
portrayed. This prefaced their voyage 
to America, where, in a later episode, 
they were seen upon their first landing. 
Kneeling, they gave silent thanks, and 
then in praisegiving song they slowly 
filed away thru the forest. Colonial cus- 
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toms were depicted, and the call‘to arms 
in 1775. The rallying of the soldiers of 
the Civil War was full of movement and 
enthusiasm. Among the lighter epi- 
sodes was an enchanting dance given by 
Miss Valentine, to the music of Mac- 
Dowell’s “Autumn.” The last scene of 
the historical survey ended with the en- 
tire cast upon the stage, singing as they 
marched a stirring chorus arranged 
from portions of the “Sonata Tragica.” 

The finale following this turbulent 
scene, came in telling contrast. After 
the sound of the singing multitude and 
the tramping of the horses hoofs had died 
away, the gentle, woodlike strain of “The 
Wild Rose” was taken up by the orches- 
tra, and again the Dreams with their 
mistlike robes appeared, with the lovely 
Terpsichore. Together they gently led us 
back to dreamland, reminding us that all 
that had gone before had been mere 
fancy, and almost imperceptibly with- 
drawing from our gaze, they vanished 
into the still green wood. 

The difficulties attendant upon the 
preparation for the pageant, its stately 
setting, the rehearsing and inspiriting of 
so large a number of untrained 
actors, together with the shortness of 
time in which it was all accomplished 
scarcely three weeks for the greater por- 
tion of it would fill a volume. It was 
a gigantic undertaking for all concerned 
and only the most unselfish and joyous 
devotion could have brought it to its suc- 
cessful conclusion. 
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But to the thoughtful onlooker it was 
not alone what had been done, but the 
promise of what was to be done that im- 
pressed itself inevitably upon the mind. 
Here for the first time was the promise 
of a permanent institution for the art of 
pageantry in America. True, pageantry 
has flourished for several years in all 
parts of the land. But where with the 
promise of permanency ?* For the Peter- 
borough “plant” is to be an important 
part of the working order of the whole. 
Here, the young aspiring student in every 
art will have a chance to test his powers. 
Here, the master of his special art will 
have the opportunity to see his vision ful- 
filled. Here, all forms of art will find 
happy co-operation. Moreover, it will 
help to avert the danger that threatens 
pageantry today. For, with our accus- 
tomed enthusiasm, we Americans have 
embraced the idea of pageantry with hot 
impetuousness. Left to itself, or thru 
misdirected efforts, this enthusiasm may 
burn itself out in a flaming procession of 
spasmodic and uncorrelated spectacles. 
But the example of this well-founded, 
permanent institution will arouse honest 
emulation thruout the country. Pagean- 
try will be the joyously accepted recrea- 
tion of the people. It will be permanent. 
This, then, is the promise of Peterbor- 
ough. 





*In California, thre Bohemian Club has, for over 
thirty years, held its annual out-of-doors spectacle. 
This, however, is necessarily limited in its anvpeal. 
sirce, first of all, it is confined entirely to men, and, 
second, it is private in its nature, only accessible to 
members of the club and their guests. 


Cornisn, N. H. 


The Rune of the Rings 


BY MARGARET ROOT GARVIN 


Wuen Death hews the heart, like a tree, 


Cleaving it thru the core, 
Shall be read the rings of its growth, 
Which never were read before. 


Look at the lovely lines 


Where the young tree swayed to the south; 


Or the starveling growth, and frail, 
In a famine year of drouth. 


Here is an arrow’s point, 
Patiently over-grown; 

But the careless archer’s name 
None but the Tree hath known. 


There it was warped by the wind; 
Here, it shot up in the sun; 

It hath suckled a wi'd-wood stream, 
For look, how the ripples run! 


Yet even the rune of its rings 
Not all of the tale hath told: 
Of the b»ds of hope that is love, 
To bury beneath the mold. 


Tho the sweet sap rise no more, 
And tho it be gnarled within, 

Ah, well for the Heart at last 
That’s free from the rot of sin! 
Onerpa, N. Y. 











Westminster Without a Parliament 


BY JUSTIN 


HE adjournment of both’ the legis- 
lative chambers is felt only as a 
sort of momentary relief among 

the inhabitants of Westminster and of 
all these islands. It is momentary, but 
only momentary, because we know full 
well that the great trouble is still before 
us, and that nothing was really done or 
could be attempted during the late sitting 
in order to give us any assurance that 
the trouble was being brought toward an 
early and settled removal. The great 
trouble was, as my readers of the United 
States well know, the constitutional 
struggle going on between the hereditary 
chamber and the legislative chamber—a 
struggle which must be brought to a 
decisive and therefore a final settlement 
before the business of parliamentary 
work in these countries can ever again 
proceed in its regular and recognized 
order. Of course, there has been the 
mysterious conference going on all the 
time between those who have been nomi- 
nated to defend the cause of the peers 
and those who have undertaken the duty 
of representing the constitutional princi- 
ples which must be insisted on by the 
House of Commons. 

The number of Punch recently issued 
has a fine and full cartoon by Bernard 
Partridge which is intended to illustrate 
emblematically the real significance of 
the holiday. We are presented with a 
drawing of a large chamber, the interior 
of which has only one animal occupant, 
a huge and very dissatisfied-looking cat, 
which bears on its back the word “Veto” 
inscribed in large letters, while looking 
thru the one window is the helmeted 
head inscribed beneath as P. C. Punch, 
who is uttering the words, “Poor devil! 
The fuss they made of it—and now off 
they go and forget all about it till Octo- 
ber.” 

Well, I dare say the great majority 
of the Commons will be only too happy 
if they can really forget all about the 
mysterious conference and the not by 
any means mysterious veto in their late 
summer holiday. But it would be very 
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hard indeed to believe that the members 
of His Majesty’s Government or those 
of His Majesty’s hereditary house of 
peers will be in the least degree likely, 
however anxious, to forget all or any- 
thing about that veto while trying 
to behave themselves as if they were 
really enjoying that holiday. The veto 
will have to come up for dispute and 
even for final decision before long, 
and the battle will have to be fought 
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“THE HOLIDAY CAT.” 


C. Poxca. “POOR DEVIL! THE FUSS THEY MADE OF IT!I—AND NOW OFF THEY GO 


PC. 
AND FORGET ALL ABOUT IT TILL OCTOBER.” 


this time to the bitter end, even 
if one step toward that end, bitter for 
the Lords, but more satisfactory and 
therefore sweet for the Commons, 
should have to be brought about by the 
overwhelming pronouncement of the 
constituencies at a general election. 
Concerning the deeds or misdeeds of 
the conference we as yet have learned 
absolutely nothing. Among the many 
famous secrets of which we read in his- 
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tory and romance, not one assuredly has 
been kept more closely than that which 
has been kept thus far so completely by 
this’ mysterious conference, all made up 
of mere human beings, peers and com- 
moners, appointed to serve on this coun- 
cil of anonymous legislators. Perhaps 
they have already come to a full agree- 
ment among themselves, and the repre- 
sentatives of the hereditary chamber 
have made known their willingness to 
accept an absolute exclusion from any 
further attempt at interference with the 
control of the empire’s finances on the 
part of the hereditary legislators. Now, 
if this is to be proclaimed as the direct 
and immediate result of the conference, 
then we shall all have to acknowledge 
that that mysterious council has accom- 
plished a success which will give it an 
abiding place in the history of our consti- 
tutional progress. But if no such prompt 
way out of our troubles is opening to 
us, then we shall have to fall back upon 
our familiar and not always very wel- 
come methods of appealing to the coun- 
try at large, arranging at once for a 
call upon the voters in the counties, cities 
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and boroughs to proclaim the will of 
the majority. 

The session which has just been ad- 
journed was occupied, or perhaps it 
might be rather said and not quite with- 
out meaning, unoccupied by a number of 
debates which gave little or no oppor- 
tunity for the display of great legislative 
capacity. But of three members of 
the Administration, one, Mr. Asquith, 
fully maintained his reputation, while 
two others, Mr. Lloyd-George, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Home Secretary, 
positively added new fame to that which 
they had already and very distinctly ac- 
quired. Lloyd-George had had to bring 
in a new Budget in order to provide for 
the expenses of the coming financial 
year, as he had yet more lately to pre- 
pare and produce and carry the financial 
arrangements for a term so _ lately 
brought to an end. He now ranks dis- 
tinctly as one of the greatest financial 
ministers the kingdom has ever wel- 
comed, and Mr. Winston Churchill 
accomplished the work of his department 
with a success alike in the conduct of 
his very trying official duties and his 
ready power in parliamentary debate 
which have won for him a position such 
as we used to believe at one time that 
his gifted father, Lord Randolph, might 
achieve. Winston Churchill, as my 
United States readers will remember, 
spent a great part of his varied career 
in the service of his country as a hussar 
officer both in India and in South Africa, 
and has also acted as war correspondent 
for the London Morning Post. The 
reputation which he won for himself as 
a military officer and as a war corre-- 
spondent he seems to have brilliantly 
sustained in the peaceful but very trying 
and often very perplexing work of a 
Home Secretary. He is still on his way 
to fame. 

The centenary celebration of the birth 
of Count Cavour, who may be fairly de- 
scribed as the political creator of Italy’s 
unity and independence as a kingdom, 
must I am sure have been welcomed in 
the United States as cordially as it has 
been welcomed thruout most parts of 
Europe, England of course included. 
Many of our London daily and other 
newspapers have given their full appre- 
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ciation of the career and their sympathy 
with its celebration. One writer, how- 
ever, claimed for him a superiority in 
patriotic spirit over that of the late 
Prince Bismarck for a reason which does 
not seem to me to carry conviction with 
it. The argument of this writer is that, 
while the object of Count Cavour’s pol- 
icy was to create one Italy by the union 
of all the Italian peoples, most of whom 
were then under foreign dominion, into 
one Italian kingdom bearing the one na- 
tional name, the policy of Bismarck was 
to exalt Prussia by warlike force and the 
exclusion of Austria into a German Em- 
pire supposed to represent the entire 
German nationality. Now, I cannot ac- 
cept this definition of Bismarck’s object 
and of its accomplishment. It would be 
as reasonable to insist that Cavour mere- 
ly by military force converted all Italy 
into Sardinia and the dominion of Victor 
Emmanuel, as to contend that Bismarck 
by mere force of arms converted Prussia 
into the German Empire as it now is, and 
as it is with the approval and acceptance 
of the whole German population. Aus- 
tria had held her position as the ruling 
Germanic state merely as a conqueror 
holds the position which he has captured, 
and not because of any national identity. 
Whatever we may think of Bismarck’s 
policy in other fields of its exercise, it 
must, I maintain, be admitted by all im- 
partial observers that it is not necessary 
to our appreciation of Cavour’s career 
that we should endeavor to set it down 
as entirely superior in moral principle 
and in its adhesion to the doctrine of 
nationality to the spirit which guided 
Bismarck in his defiance of Austria. 

The death of the late Earl Spencer 
brought many and various memories and 
reflections to all who had any concern 
with the political movement of this coun- 
try during recent generations. Earl 
Spencer came of a family which was 
associated thru several centuries with the 
great movements recorded in English 
history, and had as one of its members 
the famous Duke of Marlborough. But 
the Earl Spencer who has just passed 
out of life is remembered by us all 
chiefly because of his periods of rule 
over Ireland and with the very. different 
parts he had to perform during the open- 
ing and the closing periods of his vice- 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 


regal career. During the earlier part of 
that career there took place in the Phce- 
nix Park,. Dublin, the assassination of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke, and then Lord Spencer felt, as 
he afterward declared more than once, 
compelled to enter on a reign of down- 
right political coercion, identifying him- 
self in the eyes of all Irish Nation- 
alists with a policy which had as one of 
its principles the association of every 
Irish National movement with an im- 
pulse and a license to crime. Years 
after, when Mr. Gladstone had adopted 
the noble national principle of Home 
Rule for Ireland and made it his own, 
Lord Spencer proclaimed himself an 
enthusiastic supporter of the great states- 
man in his spirited policy, and was made 
by him once again Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. During this part of his history 
Spencer, by his earnestness and his sin- 
cerity, was able to prove that he thoroly 
appreciated the spirit of the National 
movement, and had fully come _ to 
understand that no power of coercion 
could compel the people of Ireland to 
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surrender their national demand. I feel 
no doubt that Irish Nationalists at home 
and abroad will join now their words 
and tones and sentiments of sympathy 
over the grave of this man who once co- 
erced them into regarding him as an 
advocate of oppression. 

A brilliant light has gone out for liter- 
ature and for pictorial art at once by the 
death of Edward Linley Sambourne, 
who died in London on the 3d of Au- 
gust. Sambourne was one of the most 
popular and in the artistic sense most 
valuable members of Punch’s pictorial 
staff, on which he found a place along 
with Du Maurier on the retirement of 
Thackeray and Leech. It seems to carry 
us back to another period. of life when 
we tell of an artist who was in the full 
flourish of his work only a few days ago 
succeeding to a place on a famous peri- 
odical left vacant by the retirement of 
Thackeray. Yet Sambourne himself 
could not be considered, in our present 
times at least, as having lived to a very 
advanced age, for when he died he was 
only in his sixty-fifth year, and I know a 
good many men who would be much 
astonished and even probably much 
amused if they were to be warned by 
friends that they must now regard 
their life-work as practically accom- 
plished. Sambourne used at one time to 
give himself up chiefly to the task of 
producing humorous illustrations for the 
articles described as “Essence of Parlia- 
ment,” contributed to Punch by my old 
acquaintance and friend of past years, 
the late Shirley Brooks. I often had the 
great pleasure, and I must add the great 
honor, of meeting Linley Sambourne, 
and I found the social meetings with 
him always as delightful even as one 
could have expected from such an artist 
and humorist. I am glad to be able to 
say with full sincerity that I do not think 
the artistic pages of Punch have in any 
sense fallen off even from the days of 
Tenniel and Leech and Du Maurier, and 
we may therefore well hope that there 
will be no blank left by the passing away 
from this life at what I should call a 
distinctly early age of such an artist as 
Linley Sambourne. I feel quite sure 
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that the loss to art will be appreciated 
quite as fully in the United States as it is 
in the British Islands. 

In his latest novel, “The Lost Halo,” 
published by Messrs. Methuen, Mr. 
Percy White has given us another of his 
vivid studies of character. In this novel 
—unlike most of his others, in which the 
chief interest is in the psychology of one 
character—the story is told in the third 
person. Alfred Allington, the “little 
saint,’ is a type of the _ religious 
temperament new to literature, tho 
true to life. There is something 
very original in the manner in which 
the period of the halo’s brilliancy is 
begun and ended by an _ accidental 
fall, for by an accidental fall the 
halo is regained in the end, and the 
“little saint” enters the only kind of life 
possible to him. It is indeed one of Mr. 
Percy White’s especial charms that he 
can convey the impression of a scene, of 
a mood, of atmosphere, most vividly and 
in the fewest possible words. I have left 
myself no space to speak of the other 
characters, or of.the love story of Delia, 
Alfred Allington’s sister. I have been 
too much interested in the “little saint” 
himself. 

My work was here interrupted by the 
news, not altogether unexpected, that 
one of the most brilliant of what may be 
described as human planets has passed 
into another sky. Florence Nightingale, 
who taught the true science of hospital 
nursing, has died, having lived in this 
world for ninety years. She had devoted 
her life from her early girlhood to the 
work of hospital nursing, and devoted 
her knowledge, her energy and her 
humanity to the benefit of the wounded 
soldiers in the great Crimean War, 
where for the first time the genuine sci- 
ence of hospital nursing for the wound- 
ed on battlefields was made known to a 
welcoming and a grateful world. Her 
name is fame enough for her—she will 
find sincere mourners in every part of 
the world where the news can be made 
known that she has passed away from 
this world on which she had conferred 
and for which she has prepared so many 
blessings. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 














William James 


BY JOHN DEWEY, LL.D. 


[The following article is by the American who, with Professor James, has done the most 


to spread the philosophy of “Pragmatism.” 
University.—EbzirTor. ] 


Y the death of Prof. William 
B James, at the age of sixty-eight, 
America loses its most distin- 
guished figure in the field of philosophy 
and psychology. A teacher of philos- 
ophy and psychology at Harvard from 
1880 to 1907 (after having taught physi- 
ology eight years in the Harvard Medi- 
cal School), he was much more than the 
professor. Lecturer upon the Gifford 
Foundation at Edinburgh in 1899-1901 ; 
Hibbert lecturer at Oxford in 1908; 
recipient of every 


He holds the chair of Philosophy in Columbia 


audiences, His “Varieties of Religious 
Experiences” are Gifford lectures; his 
“Pragmatism,” Lowell léctures; his 
“Pluralistic Universe,” Hibbert lectures ; 
his “Human Immortality,” an Ingersoll 
lecture; his application of psychology to 
education is a series of “Talks to Teach- 
ers.” Of the various essays that com- 
pose his “Will to Believe,” the greater 
number are addresses delivered before 
various philosophical societies. This 
fact is significant, I say, for it indicates 

how essentially 





type of honorary 
degree from Amer- 
ican and European 
universities ; mem- 
ber of almost 
every learned acad- 
emy in Europe, he 
was much more 
than the erudite 
scholar. He was 
essentially the man 
of letters, but the 
man of letters who 
makes literature 
the medium of 
comm u nicating 
ideas for the sake 
of public instruc- 
tion. Never di- 
dactic, he was al- 
ways the teacher. 








Professor James’s 
thought is a 
human affair. He 
could not help 
making the ex- 
pression of his 
philosophy _ intelli- 
gible, because to 
him a_ philosophy 
that was merely 
technical and pro- 
fessional missed 
the point of phil- 
osophy: the illum- 
ination and en- 
largement of the 
human mind on 
the things that are 
its most vital con- 








Always brilliant in 
literary style, he 
never indulged in 
literature for its own sake. If the com- 
mon people read him gladly, it was not 
alone for a clearness and a picturesque- 
ness that will long be the despair of 
other philosophers, but because of their 
instinctive recognition that here at least 
was a philosopher who believed in life 
and who believed in philosophy because 
of his belief in life. 

It is a significant fact that many of 
his most noteworthy .books originally 
appeared as lectures before semi-popular 
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cern. William 
James did not 
need to write a 


separate treatise 
on ethics, because 
in its larger sense he was everywhere 
and always the moralist. He believed in 
his ideas and in his public, and the pub- 
lic’s eager response to his ideas justified 
his confidence. He is almost the only 


philosopher of the day whose death 
marks an event in the world of letters 
and of public affairs, as well as in the 
realm of university teaching and scholar- 
ship. . 

Mr. James first won his standing as a 
1890 appeared 


psychologist. In his 
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large two-volumed “Principles of Psy- 
chology.” In some of its scientific detail 
the book has, of course, been superseded 
by later experimental work; the book 
itself initiated a movement which is al- 
ready carrying psychology away from 
some of the positions of the original 
text. Nevertheless, the book is likely to 
become a classic—a classic of the order 
of Locke’s Essays or Hume’s Treatise. 
In a review of Wundt’s monumental 
work on physiological psychology, Mr. 
James exprest the opinion that it ranked 
after Darwin’s “Origin of Species” in 
the variety of its original contributions 
to important scientific matters. I am 
not sure that this saying could not better 
be applied to Mr. James’s own work. 
One advantage, at least, he had; he never 
lost sight of the forest on account of 
the trees. Even when dealing with de- 
tails of physiological. and laboratory 
technique, he never forgets nor allows 
the reader to forget that the real sub- 
ject-matter is human nature, ‘not tech- 
nical details. Comparison with his 
brother Henry seems to be made inev- 
itable by the popular epigram, which I 
think is even more inept than such sup- 
posed epigrams are wont to be. The 
difference between the two is not that 
William James was a literary man and 
Henry a _ psychologist, but that the 
former was concerned with human 
nature in its broad and common features 
(like Walt Whitman, he gives the aver- 
age of the massed effect), while the lat- 
ter is concerned with the special and 
peculiar coloring that the mental life 
takes on in different individualities. 
Professionally speaking, the distinc- 
tive trait of James’s psychology is its 
remarkable union of the physiological 
and laboratory attitude with the intro- 
spective method. In spite of some efforts 
by Bain and Spencer, James was practi- 
cally the first author using the English 
language to base his psychology on the 
biological method, with which he had 
become familiar as medical student and 
teacher. The reader feels that he is fol- 
lowing a man whose training has been 
in the natural sciences, not in the meta- 
physical. This alone would, however, 
have secured only the honor of being a 
pioneer on a road in which he - must 
inevitably have soon been overtaken and 
surpassed. His lasting achievement is 
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to have laid upon this firm basis of 
scientific method a superstructure of un- 
rivaled introspective refinement, accu- 
racy and_ breadth. After reading 
James one sees that most of what had 
been called introspection, and that had 
brought the method into disrepute, was 
not introspection at all, but simply the 
spinning out of certain ready-made 
ideas. With William James introspec- 
tion meant genuine observation of genu- 
ine events, events that most persons are 
too conventional or too literal to note at 
all, even tho the facts lie close to them. 
He was almost a Columbus as an ex- 
plorer of the inner world; even the 
better of those who precede him seem 
by comparison clumsy and coarse, or 
bent on supporting some preconceived 
theory, while the joy of James was the 
delight of the explorer in pure discov- 
ery. It is impossible to overstate the 
originality of many portions of his treat- 
ise in directions where originality means 
sincere, unbiased, subtle and sympathetic 
observation. 

The decade from 1890 to 1g00 marked 
a decline of Mr. James’s direct interest 
in psychology, or, rather, a transfer to 
some applications of psychology to life. 
The Gifford lectures on “Varieties of 
Religious Experiences” signalized the 
fruition of his psychological method in 
a definite philosophic attitude; the ten 
remaining years of his life were cour- 
ageously devoted, in spite of continual 
attacks of the heart trouble to which he 
finally succumbed, to the elaboration of 
this philosophy. From the standpoint of 
methed he called it “pragmatism”; from 
that of substance of doctrine ‘‘radical 
empiricism.” The germs of his prag- 
matism flourish in his psychology; the 
main ideas of his radical empiricism 
were outlined in his “Will to Believe,” 
the essays of which date from the late 
eighties and the nineties. To understand 
the roots of his philosophy one must 
turn to the ideas dominant after 1870. 

Broadly speaking, there were just two 
types of philosophy to choose between at 
that time. Darwinism had finally won a 
definitive victory. Herbert Spencer was 
the guide and philosopher, if not the 
friend, of an aggressive group of think- 
ers. On this side, there was a dogmatic, 
militant philosophy which claimed to 
speak in the name of science; and in the 











name of science to banish to the un- 
knowable all that was vague and mysti- 
cal, or in any way beyond the realm of 
facts verifiable by the senses. This 
philosophy, when not materialistic, was 
positivistic or agnostic. Probably what 
turned Mr. James from it was its crud- 
ity and insensitiveness upon the esthetic 
side, and its somewhat blatant know-it- 
all air, as well as the doom it seemed to 
pronounce, in the name of science, upon 
man’s ideal aims—upon all that goes, 
vaguely, under the name of the life of 
the spirit. Mr. James always had a keen 
eye for the under dog, and I imagine 
that “scientific philosophy” was so open- 
ly the upper dog of the day as to repel 
him. 

Most of those who turned away from 
materialism and positivism sought ref- 
uge in German idealism. Thomas Hill 
Green, the Cairds, Bradley and their 
active disciples naturalized the thought 
of Kant and Hegel in England; William 
T. Harris, George S. Morris and others 
made it at home in this country. Now, 
Mr. James could not find satisfaction in 
this school any more than in positivism. 
His training in the methods of natural 
science made him find neo-Kantianism 
and Hegelianism rather formal and 
empty. They proceeded with too much 
respect for concepts in general and with 
too little for brute facts in the concrete. 

But more than that, they were tarred, 
to his mind, with that which made the 
“scientific” philosophy so objectionable 
to him. Idealism as well as materialism 
were “absolutistic” in tendency; they 
made the universe what Mr. James 
called a “block universe”—a world all 
in one piece. Such a world left no place 
for genuine novelty, for real change, for 
adventure, for the uncertain and the 
vague, for choice and freedom—in short, 
for distinctive individuality. It made 
little difference to Mr. James whether 
the hard and fast unity to which these 
things were sacrificed was called Matter 
or Thought; the intolerable thing was 
that they were—or seemed to him to be 
—sacrificed. 

_ One may say, with as much truth as 
is possible in such a summary statement, 
that Mr. James’s philosophy took shape 
as a deliberate protest against the mon- 
isms that reduced everything to parts of 
one embracing whole, and against the 
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absolutisms which regarded reality as 
having a fixed, final, unalterable char- 
acter. His was the task of preserving 
loyalty to fact, respect for the humble 
particular, so long as it was concretely 
verifiable, against the pretentious ra- 
tional formula. This loyalty constituted 
the empiricism he learned from science. 
But when “science” presumed to set fixed 
metes and bounds, when in the name of 
some general law it denied freedom and 
reduced individual life to a meaningless 
bubble, he protested that science itself 
was a human product whose justification 


| was in the service it rendered in making 


human life freer and happier. Idealism 
|means one thing to the technical philos- 
lopher—a theory of knowledge. To the 
| common man it means something quite 
| different—faith in the supremacy of 
moral values. This latter faith Mr. 
James had, but he held that idealism in 
his sense was a matter of will—of the 
will to believe—not something to be 
demonstrated by rationalistic formula. 
It may perhaps seem strange to the 
layman to learn that a new and vital 
movement could be launched in philos- 
ophy by insisting upon novelty, plasticity 
or indeterminateness, variety and change 
as genuine traits of the world in which 
we live. But so fixed in the contrary 
sense, so intellectualistic, were the tradi- 
tions of philosophy, both from the mate- 
rialistic and the idealistic sides, that for 
a long time, for almost twenty years, in 
fact, Mr. James stood practically alone 
—a voice crying in the wilderness. He 
was listened to with respect and with ad- 
miration, because he said inspiring and 
suggestive things in a brilliant way. But 
few or none took him seriously as a phil- 
osopher, even when proclaiming his pre- 
eminence as a philosopher. By the be- 
ginning of this century, however, the 
tide had turned. The Zeitgeist has been 
visibly with Mr. James. instead of 
against him. Somehow the temper of 
imagination changed; positivism and 
idealism had, for the time at least, ex- 
hausted themselves. The pragmatism 
which Mr. James urged with apostolic 
fervor as a via media between natural 
science and the ideal interests of morals 
and religion, seemed to be in the air, 
only waiting the word of a master to 
precipitate itself. Instead of ‘being at 
cross purposes with his generation, as he 
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had been during the period when most 
philosophers are finding their audience 
and elaborating their systems, he found 
an eager audience waiting. The result 
was an immediate efflorescence. The 
ideas that he long entertained grew and 
expanded in the new genial warmth. 
Three books and many articles appeared 
in the last five years. I do not know 
whether there is any precedent for a 
man finding himself as a philosopher 
and presenting himself as a master after 
the age of sixty. Yet this is what hap- 
pened in the case of ‘Mr. James. It is 
characteristic of the man that one does 
not associate years with Mr. James, to 
say nothing of thinking of him as old. 
Even to say that he was sixty-eight is 
like mentioning some insignificant ex- 
ternal fact, like his weight. His intel- 
lectual vitality, his openness of mind, his 
freedom from cant, his sympathetic in- 
sight into what other people were think- 
ing of, his frank honesty, his spirit of 
adventure into the unknown, did more 
than keep him young; they made age an 
irrelevant matter. 
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Whatever fate may have in store for 
Mr. James’s pragmatism as a system, it 
is a great thing for university life and 
for higher culture in America that Mr. 
James united the wise maturity of rich 
experience with the ardor and enthusi- 
asm of youth, and both with the gal- 
lantry of a free soul that was all his 
own. 

America will justify herself as long 
as she breeds those like William James ; 
men who are thinkers and_ think- 
ers who are men. I love, indeed, to 
think that there is something profoundly 
American in his union of philosophy 
with life; in his honest acceptance of the 
facts of science joined to a hopeful out- 
look upon the future; in his courageous 
faith in our ability to shape the un- 
known future. When our country comes 
to itself in consciousness, when it trans- 
mutes into articulate ideas what are still 
obscure and blind strivings, two men, 
Emerson and William James, will, I 
think, stand out as the prophetic fore- 
runners of the attained creed of values. 


New York City. 


The Religious Census 


BY EDWIN M. BLISS, D.D. 


[Dr. Bliss comes from a missionary family in Turkey, was the editor of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Missions, and was for some years on the editorial staff of Tue INDEPENDENT. 
He has taken part in the editing of the Census Report on Religious Bodies under the lines 


laid down by Mr. 


W. C. Hunt, the Chief Statistician. 


It will be remembered that Dr. 


H. K. Carroll, who had charge of the Religious Census of 1890, had also served for a 


series of years as an editor of THe INDEPENDENT. 


A general summary of the statistics of 


the Churches was given to the public several months ago.—EpirTor.] 


HE complete Report on Religious 
Bodies, prepared by the Bureau of 
the Census, just ready for deliv- 

ery, appears in two volumes of regular 
Census style, with 576 and 670 pages re- 
spectively. The first volume contains the 
introduction, describing the method of 
collecting the statistics and special data ; 
the summary of results, in which cer- 
tain more prominent features are pre- 
sented and discussed, and fifteen general 
tables, giving the statistics in varied com- 
binations, by denominations, States and 
Territories, counties, and principal cities. 
The introduction, summary of results 
and the two fundamental tables are pub- 


lished separately as a Revised Edition of 
Bulletin 103 on Religious Bodies. This 
supplies the general information desired 
by most persons, except those who wish 
to make a special study of the separate 
denominations. 

The report follows the same general 
lines as that of 1890, tho the method of 
securing statistics varied somewhat. In 
each case the denominational officers fur- 


_nished lists of organizations, but in 1890 


they also provided the statistics, while 
for the present report they were obtained 
by application to the individual church 
organizations. A considerable majority 
of the schedules came direct to the 
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bureau, but in some denominations spe- 
cial agents were appointed, either to sup- 
plement the direct correspondence, as in 
the Southern and National Baptist Con- 
ventions, Disciples of Christ, etc., or to 
collect the entire material, as in the 
Roman Catholic Church, Jewish congre- 
gations, and others; while for the com- 
pletion of the figures for the colored 
churches of the South, representatives of 
the bureau were sent into the field. 

The fundamental items, organizations, 
members, church edifices and halls, and 
value of church property, are on essen- 
tially the same basis in the two reports, 
so that comparison is easy; the only ex- 
ception being in regard to the Jewish 
congregations. The report for 1890, 
while recognizing the distinction between 
communicants and members of the syna- 
gog, or heads of families, states that the 
figures are for communicants, while in 
the present report they are for heads of 
families. The single exception, however, 
does not materially affect the totals. 

Aside from these a number of other 
items were called for on the schedules, 
which it was thought by Mr. W. C. 
Hunt, Chief Statistician in charge, would 
be of great advantage in setting forth the 
essential character of denominational life, 
and the returns fully justify his judg- 
ment. These include Sunday schools, the 
work or general missionary and benev- 
olent activities of the churches, the sal- 
aries of ministers, the languages used in 
church services, the amount of debt on 
church property, the number and value 
of parsonages and the date of establish- 
ment of local organizations. 

It was inevitable that the returns in all 
particulars should be more or less defec- 
tive, and in order to secure accurate 
averages and percentages, a column is 
introduced in each table showing the 
number of organizations reporting. Thus 
of the 212,230 organizations listed, 186,- 
132 reported value of church property, 
and 33,617 reported debt on church prop- 
erty, and in each case the average is 
based, not on the total number of organi- 
zations, but on.the number reporting that 
particular item. 

For securing the descriptive state- 
ments of history, doctrine, polity and 
work of the denominations, application 
was made to prominent persons, usually 


officials, in the different bodies, and a 
general outline was furnished covering 
the points it was desired to set forth. As 
was to be expected, the articles received 
varied greatly in scope and completeness. 
To secure harmony and proportion of 
presentation there was considerable cor- 
respondence with the authors and other 
persons especially informed on some par- 
ticular points, careful study of denomi- 
national publications and general his- 
tories, and the final form was submitted 
to the author, or, when that was imprac- 
ticable, to some one competent to pass 
upon it. Every means of verification was 
resorted to, and the results, statistical or 
descriptive, are believed to be as accu- 
rate as, under the conditions, was pos- 
sible. 

In the interpretation of these results 
different people, from different stand- 
points, will doubtless reach widely differ- 
ent results. Certain facts, however, may 
be useful in furnishing a basis for com- 
parison. 

The figures for communicants or 
members represent the enrolled member- 
ship of the different bodies. The only 
exceptions are the Armenian and East- 
ern Orthodox Churches and the Polish 
National Church, but in them the pro- 
portion of children is so small and of 
adult males so large that they may fairly 
be considered on the same basis as the 
Protestant bodies. In the Roman Cath- 
olic Church all children under nine years 
of age and in the Mormon Church all 
under eight years of age, are excluded. 
There was no attempt at reporting the 
membership of Chinese temples, for rea- 
sons that appear in the descriptive text. 

With regard to the non-church mem- 
ber element it must be remembered that 
it includes, 1, all children; in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church under nine years 
of age, in the Mormon Church under 
eight years of age, in Protestant 
churches under about fifteen years of 
age; 2. Adults attendant on Protestant 
church services and contributing to 
Protestant church life, but not on the 
church rolls; 3. Adults of Protestant 
affiliation, but not identified with church 
life; 4. Adults who positively refuse to 
recognize any relation of any kind with 
any religious body. The necessity of 
keeping these facts in mind appears in a 
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comparison between the States. The 
State showing the smallest percentage of 
non-church members is New Mexico, 
30.7 per cent.; the largest, Oklahoma, 
81.8 per cent., while the medium is held 
by Connecticut with 50 per cent. That 
New Mexico is a greater positive force 
in religious life than Connecticut or even 
Oklahoma, would scarcely be maintained 
by any one. 

The returns as to sex distribution 
were by no means complete, g1 per cent. 
of the denominations reporting this item, 
and many of them sent estimates rather 
than an actual count. The cases, how- 
ever, where accuracy was evident were 
numerous enough to substantiate the es- 
timates. In reporting debt on church 
property a considerable part of the or- 
ganizations made no report at all, in the 
great majority of cases probably because 
there was no debt and they did not think 
it necessary to say so. In regard to the 
date of establishment it is to be remem- 
bered that the tables make note only of 
churches now in existence which could 
report that date. The number that dur- 


ing various periods have dropped out 


cannot enter into the statement. The re- 
sults, however, if not complete, are inter- 
esting, as showing that there are now 
3,637 churches which were organized 
before 1800, and that the rate of in- 
crease by periods has steadily advanced, 
the seven years, 1900-1906, showing the 
largest percentage of any period. The 
tables showing the languages. used in 
church services are interesting not mere- 
ly as indicating the kaleidoscopic char- 
acter of the American population, but as 
setting forth the degree in which vari- 
ous bodies are interested in work among 
the immigrant population. Thus 72 de- 
nominations report not a single congre- 
gation using any other language than 
English, but they are mostly small bodies 
and together represent but 10.8 per cent. 
of the total number of organizations. 
On the other hand, there are 24,594 
churches which use some foreign lan- 
guage in their services, either alone or 
with English, and of these 16,688 use 
some one of the 41 languages without 
English. 

For some years there have been re- 
peated requests for a setting forth of the 
missionary and benevolent work of the 
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churches, and various attempts have 
been made to gather the facts. The great 
difficulty has always been that the terms 
used, the methods adopted and the peri- 
ods covered by the different bodies were 
so different that to collate and arrange 
the material even if collected was a task 
of such magnitude as to be discouraging. 
When the arrangements for the descrip- 
tive articles were made, the schedules 
presented included, in addition to the 
history, doctrine and polity of the de- 
nominations, their work, domestic and 
foreign, evangelistic, educational, philan- 
thropic and institutional. As already 
stated, the articles were very diverse in 
character, but by extended correspond- 
ence from published reports and other 
sources, fairly complete returns were se- 
cured. These are presented in two 
forms ; descriptive in Part II and tabular 
in Part I of the report. It was not pos- 
sible to include all the items in the ta- 
bles, but such as could be so presented 
furnish some interesting material. 

It is to be remembered that the fig- 
ures, whether in the text or in the ta- 
bles, include only those contributions 
which pass thru denominational channels 
or are given to denominational institu- 
tions, but do not include amounts for 
ordinary church expenses. So also no 
institutions are included which are not 
distinctly identified with denominational 
life. Furthermore, doubtless many gifts 
and not a few institutions which should 
be included are omitted. One of the 
facts brought out in the investigation 
was the ignorance of many in high posi- 
tion as to the work of their own denom- 
ination. Another serious difficulty arose 
from the repeated overlapping of organ- 
izations. This was especially manifest 
in what is known as home missionary 
work, including under that term direct 
evangelization, church erection, mission 
schools and orphanages, etc. It was 
doubtless owing to this that it was al- 
most impossible to secure harmonious 
statistics even from the different socie- 
ties in the same denomination. Making 
all allowances, however, for the various 
omissions and discrepancies, the figures 
throw a bright light on the part churches 
play in the uplift of the nation. That 
during a single year the sum of $47,- 
420,546 was contributed thru denomina- 
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tional channels for missionary, educa- 
tional and philanthropic work and insti- 
tutions is most significant. That of this 
amount, $38,675,919, or 81.6 per cent., 
was for the United States and only $8,- 
744,627 for other lands should convince 
the most skeptical that American Chris- 
tians are not forgetful of their obliga- 
tions to their own country. 

Space will not permit an extended sur- 
vey of this part of the report, but a few 
facts should be noted. No contributions 
are reported for the Roman Catholic 
Church for either -of its departments. 
The only figures available were those. for 
a partial contribution to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, and it was 
felt that to present them would be prac- 
tically to misrepresent that body. An 
idea of its activity, however, is furnished 
by the figures for benevolent and philan- 
thropic institutions in the United States. 
They show 1,011 colleges, academies, 
etc., almost 40 per cent. of the entire 
number, and 878 hospitals, asylums, etc., 
or 47.2 per ccnt. of the total. The ex- 
planation of the situation is found in 
the peculiar methods of the Church, 
which are set forth in detail in the text. 
Other interesting facts are that the Jews 
contributed during the ycar $4,304,172 
for their philanthropic enterprises, and 
that the Japanese Buddiists gave $3,861 
for evangelistic work. The report sums 
up the situation as follows: 

“Perhaps the most important result of a 
study of these tables would be that the vari- 
ous religious bodies should come to realize the 
desirability. of keeping a complete record of 
their benevolences, so that a clear statement 
of them in every particular may be available. 
There 1s an increasing demand for definite 
financial statements in every department of ac- 
tivity, including the benevolences of the people 
and particularly of the churches. That those 
in charge of these benevolences were not only 
willing but glad to make such. statements is 
abundantly evident from the correspondence 
in connection with the tables. Not less evi- 
dent, however, is the fact that there is not yet 
enough uniformity or even harmony of pres- 
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entation to enable one not personally acquaint- 
ed with denominational methods to gain an 
accurate conception of the work the religious 
todies are doing.” 
~ The general descriptive statements of 
the denominations in Part II together 
make the most complete setting forth of 
denominational history, belief and or- 
ganization, as well .as work, that has 
ever been published. While following 
the same general lines as in the report of 
1890, they go more into detail, giving so 
much of the pre-American history as 
seemed necessary to explain the nature 
of their influence on American life, and 
tracing the principal events in their de- 
velopment. The conditions that have led 
to the various branches of Lutherans, 
saptists and Methodists are given, while 
the story of the Evangelical Union of 
Bohemian and Moravian Brethren car- 
ries the reader back to the times of John 
Huss, even beyond the days of Zinzen- 
dorf. ‘The story of the Jewish congre- 
gations, of the Russian Church, of the 
Bahais, will give an idea of the newer 
influences at work upon American re- 
ligious life, while the detailed descrip- 
tion of the ecclesiastical organizations of 
those bodies, as well as of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist and Congregational churches, 
will raise some question as to the feasi- 
bility of organic Church union. 

Whatever general conclusions any one 
may reach on a careful study of this re- 
port, one can scarcely fail to achieve a 
genuine respect for even those forms of 
religious life with which he may be least 
in sympathy. It is no slight thing that 
such a proportion of American citizens 
unite in the recognition of the claims of 
religious life, and while their conception 
of that life may vary, there is, after all, 
a common ground and a common pur- 
pose, which must inevitably have a 
mighty effect on the welfare of the na- 
tion. 

Wasnincton, D. C, 
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The Circuit Rider’s Wife* 


Our readers know Corra Harris well 
as Mrs. L. H. Harris, of Nashville, 
Tenn. She had experience as a Metho- 
dist preacher’s wife in her native State 
of Georgia before her husband was call- 
ed to serve as teacher in Methodist in- 
stitutions, and as an Official in the eccle- 
siastical center at Nashville. She is able 
to write such a book as this from much 
experience and observation, and she has 
given such a book of the humbler life of 
the holy craft as has not before been 
written. 

We are not surprised that it has im- 
mediately attracted attention and admira- 
tion. Yet it is not strictly a story. It 
has no plot running thru it. One event 
does not grow out of another. Nothing 
piques curiosity. It is simply a succes- 
sion of scenes, graphically described, bui 
they are scenes of psychological interest, 
such as might appear in a circuit rider’s 
life, but viewed in the constantly con- 
trasting spiritual atmosphere of the mys- 
tical, unworldly, heavenly minded hus- 
band, and his admiring, worshipful, but 
practical and earthly wife, who believed 
it all in him, but did not accept his strict 
theology and who was satisfied with the 
simple goodness of God. But the tale 
of these spiritual experiences—for it is 
all humanly religious with the wife and 
supernaturally religious with the hus- 
band—is told with a simplicity and a hu- 
mor that make the book as fascinating as 
if it were a real romance. We think 
Mrs. Harris must have drawn her char- 
acters from real life, with not very 
much invention, but with the flash of ra- 
diance which illumines dull facts. Noth- 
ing could be more jejune, more dry and 
barren than much she has found, but 
they are types such as may be found in 
any walk of life, and the reader will say 
that he has met just such men and wo- 
men. It surprises us that there is so 
little local color, only spiritual color. To 





*Tue Crrcuit River’s Wire. By Corra Harris. With 
Illustrations by William H. Everett. 12mo. Pp. 336. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Co. 
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be sure, the circuit rider’s wife is born 
in Middle Georgia, and her husband was 
a preacher in the Southern Methodist 
Church, but that is all; for it is all the 
study of experience, the study of types 
of character, mean, sweet, beautiful, 
tyrannical, all in the Church or in its 
confines. 

Mrs. Harris has a characteristic and 
poetic, not to say unconventional, style 
One is 
struck by telling and unusual figures or 
phrases. This is what she says of the 
“witness of the spirit,” which William 
usually had, but which she could not un- 
derstand: 

“The conclusion I came to was this, that 
we are not all called to do the same -things; 
that William was called to preach and pray, 
and the witness of his spirit approved, when 
he did right. And I was called to look after 
William, to see that he did not pray too much 
or preach too long. And I always had that 
sweet inward glow which he called his wit- 
ness when I attended most carefully to his 
needs. It may ke a narrow way to look at it, 
but you could not live with William with any 
peace of mind without this witness of the 
spirit. It would have made him unhappy to 
live with a person who could not claim it, and 
I’ve had mine these thirty years without hav- 
ing to fast or pray to get it—a tender eye in 
= —_ regarded him and a heart that prayed 
or him. 


Children loved William: 


“Whenever I have seen a particularly good 
person whom children avoided I. have always 
known that there was something rancid about 
his piety, something cankered in his mercy- 
seat faculties. They are not higher critics— 
children are not—but they are infallible nat- 
ural critics.” 

Or take this from the wife of a thread- 
bare preacher : 

“After you are dead it does not matter if 
you were not successful in a business way. 
No man has yet had the courage to memorial- 
ize his wealth on his tomb-stone. A dollar 
mark would not look well there.” 

We would like to quote the whole de- 
lightful page which tells how the wife 
by a politic stroke of human wit brought 
back to church the rich member who 
had been angered by a sermon on Dives, 
and William made it an answer to prayer ; 


‘or the description of the revivalist who 
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brought his own hymn books, which 
‘ proved to be nursery rhymes of salva- 
tion set to what may be described as 
lightly spinning dicky-bird music”; but 
we must refrain. The temper of the 
book is not flippant, but serious ; yet it is 
genial, humorous, critical and provoca- 
tive of thought. It is as analytically 
keen as one of Meredith’s stories, but it 
has no more plot than “David Harum.” 
It simply gives lively pictures of experi- 
ences of him and her from their wedding 
to his burial. We commend it heartily 
to the reader. Ps 


The Negro 


Ir the negro problem would only yield 
to the method of treatment by oblivion 
it would add greatly to our national 
peace of mind. But the volumes on this 
subject that annually roll from the press 
serve as a constant reminder that the 
issue will not allow itself to be for- 
gotten. 

In the volumes now before us we 
have set forth clearly two contrasted 
schools of thought. The one approaches 
the race problem from a physiological, 
the other from a psychological stand- 
point. In Through Afro-America’ we 
have the impressions of an Englishman, 
who, after the manner of the car-window 
sociologists, has written a book on the 
race problem after a few weeks’ sojourn 
in the States. Mr. Archer frankly con- 
fesses his own personal feeling of race 
repugnance : 

“Does any one really believe that the genius 
of Cesar and Napoleon, of Milton and Goethe 
had nothing to do with their facial angle, and 
could have found an equally convenient hab- 
itation behind thick lips and under woolly 
skulls ?” 

Again we read: 

“What I think about the color question . . . 
may be foolish; but there is a certain eviden- 
tial value in what I feel.” 

Altho feeling may lie deeper than 
thought, it is nevertheless subject to 
such caprices of mood and manifestation 
as to become much less safe as a guiding 
principle. The zealot persecuting un- 
believers, the fanatic burning heretics, 
the Mussulman murdering Christians, 
can find abundant: justification, once 
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allowed to fall back upon “the 
evidential value of feeling.” Even 


where capable of the severest self-ex- 
amination, one may be fundamentally 
mistaken in his diagnosis. When Mr. 
H. G. Wells professes, as he does in 
“Tke Tragedy of Color,” a mighty lik- 
ing for these “gentle, human, dark- 
skinned people,” Mr. Archer challenges 
“the evidential value” of his feeling by 
accusing him of dogmatic impatience of 
race distinctions. A good rule ought to 
work both ways. It would tax the re- 
sources of modern psychology to deter- 
mine the distinction between natural 
antipathy and stimulated animosity. In- 
deed, the political, social and_ reli- 
gious conflicts of history have been as 
deep and as bitter as the antagonism of 
race and have not infrequently run 
across racial lines. And if race antip- 
athy is innate, like the original sin of the 
old theological dogma, for the crimes 
and outrages which flow from it can 
justly be pleaded extenuation thru 
“inevitability.” This ingenious method 
of “casting our burdens on the Lord” 
seeks divine sanction for sins too atro- 
cious for the sensitive human conscience. 
But our progress in civilization is meas- 
ured by the advance we make from the 
brute law of enmity to the higher law 
of amity. 

The student of the subject will find 
that insistence on natural racial antip- 
athy is the only significant feature of 
the book. The author recognizes this in 
the dedication. Finding himself at such 
vital variance with Professor Royce, who 
regards race prejudice as a “caprice,” 
and with his distinguished fellow Eng- 
lishman, who holds it to be a vicious 
cult, he seeks to appease the feelings of 
the one whom he assures us he greatly 
admires by the inscription: “To H. G. 
Wells, with whom I so rarely disagree 
that when I do so I must needs write 
a book about it.” 

Dr. H. Paul Douglass, the author of 
Christian Reconstruction, is the admin- 
istrative secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, which for the past 
fifty years has been the most effective 
single philanthropic agency at work in 
the solution of the tangle of our national 
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1TurovucH Arro-America. By 
Dutton & Co. $3. 
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*CHRISTIAN RECONSTRUCTION IN THE SoutH. By 
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race problems. The purpose of the 
book is to set forth the history, work 
and attitude of this organization. The 
philosophy of the American Missionary 
Association is based upon the psycho- 
logical principle that race antagonism is 
a stimulated vice, easily evoked by the 
unscruplous, and that obvious race dis- 
tinctions act as the exciting occasion, 
rather than as the fundamental cause. 
Dr. Douglass declares that it is “abso- 
lutely ‘unproven that nature inter- 
poses or intends to interpose any physi- 
cal or mental barrier.” The psychological 
school, of which Dr. Douglass ts a high 
exponent, maintains that intellectual, 
moral and spiritual kinship transcends 
all physical relations, and that the ad- 
vanced. races of mankind are related to 
the backward and retarded ones as is 
the elder brother to the younger mem- 
bers of the family. Those extreme 
physiologists, like Governor Vardaman, 
who rely upon the “evidental value of 
feeling,’ oftener than not because they 
are incapable of appreciating any other, 
would wave Dr. Douglass aside with 
the left hand as being a fanatical doc- 
trinaire. 

Mr. Archer’s glorification of a “mono- 
chrome” civilization naturally leads to 
the idea of a monochrome heaven. He 
tells us “there are many earnest and sin- 
cere Christians in the South who will 
scarcely be at ease in heaven unless they 
enter it like a Southern railway, thru a 
gateway marked ‘For Whites.’” But Mr. 
Archer is frightened at the conclusion 
of his own logic when he confesses: “I 
am wholly unable to discover how the 
system of race discrimination is recon- 
cilable with the precepts of Christianity.” 

The physiological school inevitably 
leads its devotees into this dilemma; for 
Christianity and caste are as antithetic 
as God and Mammon. On the other 
hand, Dr. Douglass’s philosophy is logi- 
cal thruout. His ideals apply on earth 
as in heaven; for he makes the success 
of his democracy “depend upon the 
domination of common ideals, the vigor 
and health of the spiritual forces of 
social control.” “By one spirit are we 
all baptized into one body.” Let the 
enlightened conscience of mankind de- 
termine whether Dr. Douglass or Mr. 
Archer has chosen the better part. 
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Dr. Booker T. Washington does not 
concern himself with philosophical theo- 
ries. He deals gently with the present 
manifestation of race prejudice, as.a 
prudent man whose hand is in the 
lion’s mouth best does. He never strokes 
the beast the wrong way, nor does he 
argue as to the origin of his ferocity, 
whether it be innate or acquired, but 
utilizes all of his resources in extricating 
himself from a perilous situation. 

The Story of the Negro’® is intended 
as a sequel to “Up from Slavery.” Dr. 
Washington’s literary power shows to 
best advantage when he is depicting his 
own nature or describing his own deeds. 
All his books portray the shadow of 
his own personality enveloped in the 
penumbra of Tuskegee. This work cov- 
ers the entire traceable range of Afro- 
American life, both in the continent of 
nativity and in that of sojourn. And 
yet it must not be regarded as a histor- 
ical treatise, either in purpose, method 
or spirit. There are innumerable frag- 
ments of facts and tidbits of informa- 
tion and of narrative, treated with the 
author’s well-known simplicity and 
directness. He does not propound a 
philosophy, but promotes a propaganda. 
The Story of the Negro follows the 
selective principle ; those facts chiefly are 
utilized which make a pleasant story, and 
more space is devoted to a description 
of the kindly patriarchal relation be- 
tween master and slave, as it prevailed 
on the plantation of Jefferson Davis, 
than to the discussion of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 

Dr. Washington is so delicately re- 
lated to things that he avo'ds all 
heated and controversial issues between 
the races; or, if he touches them at all, 
he does so with a salutary caution and 
diplomatic deftness. For this reason his 
doctrine is professedly limited and in- 
complete; his method, altho efficient, is 
not sufficient. Dr. Douglass charac- 
terizes Dr. Washington’s buoyancy, 
which he affects to regard him as main- 
taining by ignoring disagreeable condi- 
tions, as “unconvincing optimism.” But 
all the world loves an optimist. And 
Booker Washington has, beyond denial, 
captured the American imagination. 





*°Tue Story or THE NEcRo. 
ington. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


By Booker T. Wash- 
$3.50. 
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The Science of Happiness. By Henry 
_, Smith Williams, D., LL.D. New 

. York: Harper & Bros. $2. 

But for abundant internal evidence 
that Dr. Williams is fully acquainted 
with all recent developments of sanitary 
science and of preventive medicine, the 
reader might imagine on taking up this 
volume that he had in his hand a beauti- 
ful modern reprint of some early Vic- 
torian collection of homilies. It is cer- 
tainly a misnomer for Dr. Williams to 
have called his book The Science of 
Happiness. There is nothing either 
scientific or philosophical about his treat- 
ment of his subject. It would have been 
more suitable had he used as his title 
“The Art of Happiness,” for each chap- 
ter consists of a series of obiter dicta, 
ranging from the commonplace to the 
banal, indicating the best way of living 
in order to enjoy a healthy body and a 
contented mind. Dr. Williams has, in 
fact, brought Poor Richard up to date, 
and edited the precepts of Benjamin 
Franklin in the light of modern hygiene 
and medicine. The whole book is found- 
ed on the idea, which Dr. Williams ap- 
pears to conceive is universally accepted, 
that “there is no desire but the desire for 
happiness.” To sustain this thesis, which 
is as old as the beginnings of human 
philosophy, but which has never yet been 
able to hold uncontested possession of 
the field, Dr. Williams takes the hedonist 
explanation of pain, which he explains 
as existing only to make pleasure possi- 
ble. He makes use of the familiar forced 
explanations of heroism and self-sacri- 
fice, as being the deliberate choice of 
higher forms of happiness. He states 
that “no less truly, if less directly and 
therefore less obviously, seekers of pleas- 
ure are the mother sacrificing herself for 
her child, the patriot risking his life for 
his country, the devotee voluntarily suf- 
fering martyrdom.” ‘“The chief hope for 
the individual,” he says, speaking of the 


human race in general without reserva-. 


tion, “is to evade the harder side of life, 
so far as he may.” Such an explanation 
of life, while it will undoubtedly be ac- 
cepted by many, must always be entirely 
unsatisfactory to a large section of the 
thinking world, and neither to those who 
accept his underlying theory, nor to those 
who reject it, does Dr. Williams offer 
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anything whatever of philosophic value. 
There are, however, scattered thru his 
pages, many sensible practical hints con- 
cerning the preservation of a sane mind 
in a healthy body, which may be of use 
even to those who utterly refuse to as- 
sent to the proposition that “the only 
problem is the problem of happiness.” 


& 


Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. By Mary 
Ann Everett Green. New York: Dut- 
ton & Co. $3.50. 

More than half a century ago, Mrs. 
Everett Green published in her series on 
the Princesses of England a life of 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter of 
James I of England and wife of 
Frederic, Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
unhappy king of Bohemia, and champion 
of Protestant interests in Germany dur- 
ing the tempestuous age of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Mrs. Green was well fitted 
for this task, combining a profound 
knowledge of historical records (printed 
and manuscript) with a fine sympathy 
for the subject of her biography. The 
republication of this volume will meet 
the approval of all students of that 
period of European history—made all 
too dull by the dreary recital of the 
battles and the bloody deeds of that 
bloody times. As the distinguished 
scholar, Dr. A. W. Ward, says in his 
prefatory note, one finds in Mrs. 
Green’s conscientious pages, “in which 
no source of trustworthy information 
has been left unexplored and no prob- 
lem presented by the narrative has been 
left unsifted, no fancy picture of the 
Queen of Hearts.” Moreover, the value 
of the original text is enhanced by an 
introduction and notes from the pen of 
Mrs. Green’s niece, Mrs. Lomas, who 
discusses with critical skill and proper 
editorial reserve the points of the narra- 
tive which have been affected by 
scholarly researches since the publica- 
tion of the first edition. Those who 
have a sympathy for princesses and 
court ladies, but do not care for the 
scandalous gossip of fishwives pleasant- 
ly disguised as court memoirs, will find 
the story of this unhappy queen (forty 
of whose sixty-five years were spent in 
exile), readable romance and, sound his- 
tory besides. 
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My Life in China and America. By Yung 
\Wwing. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2 net. 

Yung Wing, now in his eighty-sec- 
ond year, is most decidedly “A Maker 
of the New Orient,’ which title has 
already been given to the American 
missionary, S. R. Brown, one of his 
first and perhaps the greatest of his in- 
structors. We remember Yung Wing 
as he stood in his flowing white silk cos- 
tume, thirty-six years ago, on the deck 
of a steamer bound for America: at 
Yokohama, With gleeful face and 
snapping fingers, he cried out, “Old 
China is waking up. She is going to 
surprise the world.” He had secured 
imperial permission to send one hundred 
and twenty students from China to 
America. Today, in hale old age, living 
at Hartford, Conn., he sees that China is 
rushing up the hill, against all difficulty, 
as if to catch a railway train and beat 
the world in traveling fast—with immi- 
nent risk of heart disease. And yet his 
narrative is almost jovial in its youth- 
fulness, and tells the calm and modest 
story of a beautiful life. The boy’s 
first meeting, in Macao, in 1835, with 


Mrs. Gutzlaff, who was dressed in sum- 
mer white, with the large globe sleeves 
then fashionable, is vividly described. 
He was half dazed at her personality 


and his new environment. Under her 
instruction and that of her nieces, who 
were sisters of the future minister, Sir 
Harry Parks, he learned the first rudi- 
ments of Occidental civilization. When 
this boy’s school was broken up, his 
father having died, Yung Wing re- 
turned to his native village and helped 
his mother by hawking candy from 4 
A. M. to 6 P. M. daily. His later edu- 
cation was continued at the Morrison 
School—founded in a “Layman’s Move- 
ment’—under Dr. and Mrs. S. R. 
Brown. In 1846 Dr. Brown returned to 
America, taking three students with him 
to Munson, Mass. Thence Yung Wing 
entered Yale College, winning the 
prize in English composition above the 
American _ students. Returning to 
China, he had various experiences in 
business, making a trip into the tea dis- 
trict and visiting the Taipings, mean- 
while brooding over his plan to get a 
number of his young countrymen to 
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America for study. His interviews with 
the viceroy Tsang are told with graphic 
clearness. Thru him, Yung Wing 
ordered from America the machinery 
which furnished one of the greatest 
arsenals east of the Cape of Good Hope. 
He returned to America to buy more 
machinery, and was_ finally . enabled, 
after his business of importing Gatling 
guns to China was over, to carry out 
his educational scheme. He gives a 
striking account of the coup d’état of 
1898, and adds as an appendix an ad- 
dress by Rev. J. Twichell concerning 
China and his own life. The book has 
a good index. The frankness of the 
biography is refreshing. 
s&s 
The Wicker Work Woman. By Anatole 
France. Translated by M. P. Willcocks. 
New York: John Lane Co. $2. 

The Elm Tree on the Mall. By the same. 

These two volumes, the latest addi- 
tions to the English Anatole France, 
are more familiar as Le Man- 
nequin d’Osier and L’Orme du Mail. 
On the physical side, these books 
are as beautiful as their predecessors ; 
they are well worth their two dollars 
per volume and ought to sell (within 
the limits of their five hundred copies) 
“like bread.” And yet, rereading these 
books in Miss Willcocks’s correct but un- 
distinguished English, one realizes much 
better than before, not merely that M. 
France is the most effective representa- 
tive of modern French culture, but also, 
alas! how truly that culture is one of 
disintegration and despair. One finds 
beauties, not beauty, in the disillusion of 
this Lost Leader. But in the transla- 
tion of their Lost Leader, even the 
beauties are dimmed. Tho it goes 
without saying that the present volumes, 
constituting half of the Bergeret 
series, are among those dearest to M. 
France’s amateurs, one remembers the 
proverb, traduttorre, traditore. The 
bloom is gone from this exquisitely 
cynical Histoire contemporaine. Fortu- 
nately, the yellow-backed copy remains, 
and we go back to it with new zest from 
these elegant volumes. Is it fortunate, 
perhaps, that in returning one realizes 
how much more M. France’s greatness 
lies is his virtuosity than in anything 
translatable? 
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Literary Notes 


.... Fhe death of Florence Nightingale re- 
minds us of the nobility of her life; and of this 
we may read in the memoir by Sarah A. 
Tooley, now in its seventh edition (Macmil- 
lan). 

.Among the American books announced 
for issue, in French, by the Paris publishers, 
is The Severed Mantle,a romance of Prov- 
ence, by William Lindsay, of Boston. The 
story was first published last autumn by the 
Houghton Mifflin Co. . Mr. Lindsay’s trans- 
lator is Henry Davray, of the Mercure de 
France, a correspondent of the London Times 
and translator of Oscar Wilde and Maurice 
Hewlett, 


..The Smithsonian Institution has con- 
tributed to the new science of aeronautics in 
two ways: first by Professor Langley’s ex- 
periments, which however were contemptuously 
treated by Congress and the public; and sec- 
ond by the publication of the Bibliography of 
Aeronautics just issued as volume LV of the 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. It 
contains 13,500 references arranged alphabet- 
ically by authors, subjects and titles. 


....A committee of Spanish residents of 
Mexico plans to provide New York with an 
exhibition of Spanish art early in the coming 
winter, if possible, in the Hispanic Museum. 
This same committee organized the exhibi- 
tion of Spanish art which opened in Mexico 
City on September 1, in connection with the 
Mexican centennial. The New York exhibi- 
tion will, it is said, include abow a thousand 
numbers, chiefly paintings and sculpture, and 
altogether of modern work. Besides Sorolla 
and Zuloaga, Benedito, Garnello, Chicharro, 
Bilbao, Nogales and Martinez are to be repre- 
sented. 


. All too many sheets of white paper have 
been blackened in praise or ridicule of Chante- 
cler. The first “scientific” study of the lan- 
guage and versification to be composed is, how 
ever, that recently read before the Academy 
of Nimes by Prof. Jules Poinso. The critic 
points out numerous weak and false rhymes 
(Pau and pot; n’effrayes and orcilles; ébalie 
and cabayi, and several faults in syntax be- 
sides. Prof, Poinso adds that M. Rostand’s 
vocabulary is five times greater than that of 
any other French poet. Meanwhile, other 
writers have signalized the analogy between 
certain passages in Chantecler and the sacred 
books of India. The “Hymn to the Sun” is, 
notably one of these. A German professor, 
writing in the Vossiche Zeitung, calls atten- 
tion to a passage in Eckermann’s “Conversa- 
tions with Goethe” in which may be found a 
striking hint for Chantecler. Here is the pas- 
sage: “There was, in the East, a man who, each 
morning, assembled people about him and did 
not let them go to their work until after com- 
manding the sun to rise. But he took the 
precaution not to give this order till the very 
moment when the sun was indeed on the 
point of appearing.” . We now have the Eng- 
lish prose translation of this much bruited 
play, by Gertrude Hall (New York: Duffield 
& Co.) Thanks to the blessings of publicity, 
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this work will no doubt attain a commercial 
SUCCESS : already it is reported among the 
“Books in Demand” at the New York Public 
Library. e 


Pebbles 


THE BREAKFAST HOUR. 


Goop morning, Father, did you sleep all right 
up on the roof? 

And have no trouble now the top has been 
made anchor-proof? 

Those gay O’Tooles are 
more ways than in one, 

And I'll be glad when once the laws restrict 
the midnight run. 


“fly-by-nights” in 


Yes, Bridget, we 
right in hot— 

Are you sure you baked the napkins and that 
you’ve not forgot 

To sterilize your gloves? 
to pass the plate— 

I wonder what’s the matter 
always late! 


are ready: bring the coffee 


Now, take the tongs 


that Edwina’s 


I fear, my dear, you'll have to make a date for 
that dear child 

For operation on her brain, 
nearly wild! 

She’s never up in time for school, she never 
hears the bell: 

A clot of blood must rest upon her 
brain cell. 


she drives me 


“punctual” 


Her teacher sent me word last night ‘twas 
time the thing was done, 

And while her head was opened up ’twould 
be a simple one 

To change the set of nerves attached to her 
unruly tongue, 

And tighten up the chords a bit—’tis now too 
loosely hung. 


And, by the way, while you are in the doc- 
tor’s shop just see 

If he has found the leg he said he’d have just 
right for me. 

Now, what’s the use of talking, John! I can't 
go to the ball 

In that sheath gown when my right leg don't 
match my ieft at all! 


I don’t care if it does come high, 
think, some right! 

Pray tell me what you had to pay for hiring, 
Tuesday night, 

The stomach for the dinner, 
to go home 

To Mrs. Vanderastor? 
to foam! 


I’ve got, I 


that was ready 


Oh, you have no need 


(ll never tell—but, by the way, when will 
they have yours done? 

Injecting pre-digested food makes you so cross 
and glum! 

Oh—now you're off! Say—don’t forget, that 
leg must be good strength, 

And measure two feet round the top and two 
feet four in length. 


—Life. 
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The New Nationalism 


Tue world loves a leader, and Mr. 
Roosevelt is perfectly willing to be its 
leader. Just now he fills the stage, quite 
eclipsing, for the hour, the official chosen 
leader of this country. In his Osawa- 
tomie speech he has laid down his polit- 
ical creed and has called the country to 
follow his banner full high advanced. 
And they are following it enthusiastic- 
ally in the progressive West, and with 
somewhat less eagerness in the East. 

With the banner and the man who 
lifts it aloft we have much in sympathy, 
and yet we must mitigate a bit our praise 
of the man whom we so much admire. 
It is not a fatal lack—it often goes with 
intense earnestness—but we wish he had 
a better sense of humor. It is natural— 
he has been seven years President, and 
he has received ovations all over the 
civilized world, but we wish he would 
somewhat less obtrude his own person- 
ality, as if these insurgent doctrines 
were his sole patent. It comes near be- 
ing amusing, but he does not see it. 
And why does he not say a good word 
now and then, as he used to, for Presi- 
dent Taft, who has done so much on the 
same lines in carrying on his policies? 
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It would be much prettier if he did, and 
his eloquent silence gives occasion for 
captious people to say that he is trying 
to supplant the President, while it makes 
the judicious grieve. And once more, 
his reply to the Evening Post lacks good 
taste. It is more likely to make one 
smile than agree, to hear such long 
reverberating thunders, such heated and 
repeated charges of wilful falsehood; 
for even cold malignity will always get 
the better of irascible heat. But enough 
in the way of unwilling restraint of 
praise. 


Mr. Roosevelt is criticised for his lack 
of reverence for the Supreme Court. 
He thinks it not awake to the ethical de- 
mands of the times. It protects money 
rather than men. It stickles too much, 
he thinks, for the letter of the Constitu- 
tion, and is unwilling to go a step be- 
yond the narrowest reading of its arti- 
cles. He would have Congress free to 
legislate in any matter not definitely 
denied to it. We think he is nearly 
right. The Constitution was made to 
help, not impede our progress. There 
ought to be no neutral ground tabooed 
to both the State and the nation, but left 
free for wealth to exploit. Courts have 
erred and do err, even our venerated 
Supreme Court. We learned that in the 
Dred Scott decision, which told us that a 
black man has no rights which a white 
man is bound to respect. But the Su- 
preme Court, from the time of the Civil 
War, has again and again somewhat 
forced the Constitution to give us the 
liberty of legislation which we ought to 
have, a liberty which would have amazed 
the early strict constructionists. 

We have given elsewhere. the seven- 
teen heads under which Mr. Roosevelt 
enumerates his policies. We find little 
in them to object to. We notice that be- 
fore giving them he lays down a prin- 
ciple which might easily ‘be interpreted 
as the basis of pure Socialism, such as 
he evidently does not accept. He says: 

“The essence of any struggle for healthy 
liberty has always been and must always be 
to take from some one man or class of men 
the right to enjoy power, or wealth, or posi- 
tion, or immunity, which has not been earned 
by service to his or their fellows.” 

That principle carried out would de- 
stroy all right of inheritance and merge 
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all wealth finally in the State, which is 
far from Mr. Roosevelt's creed, as the 
Mayor of Milwaukee well knows. So 
the statement that “no man should re- 
ceive a dollar unless that dollar has been 
fairly earned” would carry Mr. Roose- 
velt farther than he would be willing to 
go. ‘ 
To Mr. Roosevelt’s articles of faith he 
gives the name of the New Nationalism. 
He is dead right in saying that it all 
centers in the principles that the highest 
purpose of government is to protect men 
rather than money. This doctrine had 
been excellently proclaimed by ‘President 
Hadley in his discussion of the Dart- 
mouth College decision, in which, like 
Mr. Roosevelt, he ventured to criticise 
a decision of the Supreme Court. The 
applications of this principle which Mr. 
Roosevelt lays down are not new, for 
they have all been urged by progressive 
men, but it is impressive to see them thus 
massed together. It will be a new era 
when they are adopted in legislation. 
Publicity of corporate affairs, super- 
vision of capitalization, physical valua- 
tion of personal and corporate property, 
limited franchises with compensation to 
the public, the control of corporations 
that supply such necessaries of life as 
meat, oil and coal—all these are reason- 
able and have been often urged. 

He would have officers and directors 
of corporations held personally respon- 
sible for infractions of law; why not? 
He wouid have an expert tariff commis- 
sion to recommend successive amend- 
ments to the tariff law, for all purposes, 
precisely the President’s policy; for he 
has secured a tariff board and he asks 
Congress to take up one schedule at a 
time. Here Roosevelt follows Taft— 
without mentioning him. The graduated 
income tax and the graduated inherit- 
ance tax are commonplaces in other 
countries, and have been introduced in 
part in our own. For the revision of 
our financial system President Taft has 
given us a commission sych as Mr. 
Roosevelt approves. The direct primary 
and the recall, with a corrupt practices 
act, are already adopted and only need 
extension. 

So we find little to question in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s program. They are his, and 
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he claims them, his by adoption, and 
now his by possession. We have ten 
thousand men urging one or more of 
these reforms. Many of them have 
gone into platforms, some into laws, for 
we are wealthy in plans of reform as 
well as in schemes for wealth. We are 
glad now to have Mr. Roosevelt gather 
them and name them the New National- 
ism; and if some are trembling lest we 
shall centralize too much, they must 
learn that it is the very nature of rail- 
ways and telegraphs and all intercom- 
munication of physical and intellectual 
movements to bring us together, to cre- 
ate common interests and necessarily to 
centralize government. The Constitu- 
tion will yet be respected, but it will not 
stand in the way. 


s 


The Goulden Pension Bill 


Ir the history of the past twenty years 
discloses a tendency in the treatment of 
old age, the significance is emphatic 
when we say- that the only civilized na- 
tions of the world which do not provide 
for the superannuated employees of their 
respective governments are the states of 
Venezuela and Colombia, the black re- 
public of Haiti and the great United 
States. Calling attention to this vital 
defect of our government, President 
Taft firmly stated the principle: 

“I am strongly in favor of the merit sys- 
tem of appointment in all Government posi- 
tions. It fell to my lot in the Philippines to 
institute a system even more rigid in many 
regards than the system adopted by the fed- 
eral Government. A necessary concomitant 
of that system, however, a logical accompant- 
ment, is a provision for those who have be- 
come too old to render proper service to the 
Government. I am in hearty sympathy 
with those who are seeking to find a satisfac- 
tory solution, recognizing the necessity for 
adding to our merit system some method by 
which those who thru disease or age, after 
long service, are unable to render to the Gov- 
ernment the services for which they were 
compensated when they were in active life and 
able to give to the Government that which 
the Government paid for.” 

Out of 147,185 employees in the ex- 
ecutive civil service on July 1, 1903, 
there were 8,993, or 6 per cent., between 
the ages of sixty and seventy years, and 
1,504, Or 1.2 per cent., seventy years of 
age and over. Some of these employees 
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are wheeled in invalid chairs to the vari- 
ous Offices of the executive departments, 
where they establish their rights to draw 
their salaries by a tacit presence during 
a few hours ot the day. Yet, as Presi- 
dent Taft has said: “You cannot get 
men with good red blood and the milk 
of human kindness in their hearts to dis- 
charge men over sixty because they are 
inefficient.” In this matter as well as in 
other regards, there is a far-sighted pol- 
icy as well as a short-sighted policy 
possible in the management of great 
business enterprises. Long ago, great 
corporations adopted the far-sighted 
policy in the treatment of their employ- 
ees. 

The far-sighted policy adopted by the 
leading corporations and all civilized na- 
. tions except two inferior states, and the 
black republic of Haiti and the United 
States, provides for a retirement list on 
account of disability by sickness or acci- 
dent and on account of old age at a 
stated rate of compensation. The offi- 
cers of the army and navy are retired on 
three-fourths of their highest pay on 
attaining a certain age, or on becoming 
physically disabled. Why should not the 
employees of the civil service receive as 
equitable a treatment at the hands of the 
’ Government as the men of the army and 
the navy in time of peace? Surely disa- 
blement by tuberculosis in the postal 
service is as unfortunate as infection by 
typhoid at an army post. 

The beneficent principle of the old age 
pension is not fully comprehended in the 
United States. Yet it is both simple and 
economically sound. Why should each 
one of 147,185 employees of the Govern- 
ment be compelled to save from insuffi- 
cient salaries year after year against old 
age when only 1,504 will reach this age, 
using the statistics of 1903? To attempt 
to save the amount of the entire possible 
need in the case of a risk which is one 
in one hundred is economically unsound. 
To insure this vast number and charge 
collection and bookkeeping fees against 
the funds is economically wasteful. No 
voluntary system will produce the result. 
The cheapest method is to establish a 
retirement list. To retire 1,500 men at 
seventy out of 147,000 at full pay is 
equivalent to adding only 1 per cent. at 
the maximum to the payroll. 
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Cost. Gains. 
One per cent. of the Increased efficiency. 
payroll. Fidelity to the service. 


Good will. 


When these employees of impaired 
efficiency are deducted, the efficiency loss 
is not I per cent., but possibly % or 4 
of 1 per cent. The actual cost to society 
is insignificant: Students of philan- 
thropy and sociology clearly appreciate 
that much of the vast misery, inade- 
quately reached by the countless millions 
expended by the charities, both public 
and private, is a debit charge against 
industries which should have been borne 
at the time by the industry, and not at a 
later date by society at large. If the 
necessary cost of a “murderous occupa- 
tion” is the maiming and blinding of an 
established percentage of the employees, 
why should society be taxed to carry the 
burden which the “murderous occupa- 
tion” has caused. Fixing sharply the 
responsibility on the industry is the 
surest method of reducing the percent- 
age. 

If the handling of the mails is accom- 
panied by an established percentage of 
tuberculosis among postal employees, 
disability from tuberculosis should be a 
charge upon the postal service, and not 
upon the States and municipalities. To 
some extent all occupations are “mur- 
derous.” The post offices are said to be 
in many instances unsanitary and infect- 
ed with tuberculosis. The statistics 
which must be kept for the administra- 
tion of a retirement list would effectu- 
ally disclose and fix responsibility as well 
as locality for such conditions of infec- 
tion. To render sanitary and healthful 
the Federal buildings thruout the United 
States is a field for faithful work on the 
part of a properly organized National 
Department of Health. 

Death, accident, sickness and old age 
are the chief causes of social misery. A 
National Department of Health should 
perform three functions: Prevention of 
the causes of death, accident and sick- 
ness by gathering and disseminating 
correct information among the people; 
by sanitary inspection; and by regula- 
tion of all institutions which are intend- 
ed to ameliorate the effects of the wastes 
of nations, such as the institutions of 
public and private charities, asylums, 




















insurance and 


hospitals, 
houses of correction, jails and prisons. 
The Pension Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior should be reorgan- 
ized into a Bureau of Retirement and 


companies, 


Insurance. As a first step, the Goulden 
bill should be passed by Congress. The 
Goulden bill, which has the unanimous 
support of those who have given this 
subject careful attention, would establish 
a retirement list for all employees of the 
classified civil service at seventy. The 
rate of compensation is based jointly 
upon the years of faithful service to the 
Government and the age of retirement. 
The following table discloses the ar- 
rangement : 
At the age of 


Sixty years Thirty years 


Sixty-two years 
Sixty-five years 
Disablement at any age for five 


The plan is somewhat similar to the 
retirement system of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. The magnitude of 
that undertaking affords an instructive 
comparison, because the total number of 
employees of the Pennsylvania system is 
not far from the number of civil service 
employees of the Government. In 1907, 
$507,461 was paid to 2,020 on the retired 
list, with 128,490 employees all told. No 
less than eighty leading corporations in 
the United States have equivalent sys- 
tems of equitable retirement in actual 
operation as a business proposition. For, 
as President Taft when Secretary of 
War testified before the Congressional 
committee, this is a business, not a chari- 
table proposition. Among other things, 
he said: 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad Corporation, for 
instance, retires its men. It does not do that 
fot purely charitable purposes. It is a great 
corporation. . . . It finds it is to its interest, 
first, to assure its employees that they have 
something on which they can rely when they 
do right; second, by retiring people when they 
cease to be efficient, they can get more efficient 
people to take their places.” 

Mr. Littauer: “Your argument has been in 
behalf of a clear civil pension.” 


Secretary Taft: “That is what it amounts 
to.” 


_ Mr. Littauer: “That is-what it amounts to 

in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and it 

works to the advantage of the company.” 
Secretary Taft: “Mr. Cassatt told me so.” 
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For a service of 


Twenty-five to thirty years 
Twenty to twenty-five years 
to ten years’ service 
Ten to twenty years 
Twenty to twenty-five years 
Twenty-six years and over 
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When we remember that the average 
remuneration of Government employees 
has remained stationary for twenty 
years, and the cost of living has steadily 
advanced, the importance of this feature 
of President Taft’s legislative program’ 
is plainly evident. The Goulden bill 
should be passed. 

7 


Fortifying the Canal 


WE cannot be expected to approve 
Mr. Roosevelt’s urgent plea at Omaha 
for the fortifying of the Panama Canal 
by our Government. We have opposed 
it previously, and we oppose it still. He 
said last week: 





Retirement pay would be 
75 per cent. of average pay for 
last five years 

50 per cent. 

40 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

40 per cent. 

50 per cent. 

75 per cent. 





“We are in honor bound to fortify it our- 
selves, and only by so doing can we effectively 
guarauitee that it shall not be used against us. 
The chief material advantage—certainly one 
of the chief material advantages—which we 
shall gain by its construction is the way in 
which it will, for defensive purposes, double 
the power of the United States Navy. To 
refuse to fortify it, and, above all, to consider 
for a moment ‘such an act ‘of utter weakness 
and folly as to invite other nations to step in 
and guarantee the neutrality of this purely 
American work (and thereby really to make 
it certain that in the event of war we should 
find the canal used against us, as our fleets 
would be forbidden to pass thru it, or else our 
opponents’ fleets permitted to), would be to 
incur, and quite rightfully, the contempt of the 
world; it would mean the complete abandon- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine; it would be a 
wicked blow to our prestige on the Pacific; 
and, moreover, it would be in its essence trea- 
son to the destiny of the republic.” 


That is strong language. Treason is 
a strong word, like the word lie. We see 
no treason in it, nor are we afraid to in- 
cur “the contempt of the world” in that 
way. It is rather a question whether we 
might not incur the contempt of the 
world bv fortifying the Canal. 

We can hardly suppose that Mr. 
Roosevelt did not recall the historv of 
the treaties with Great Britain when he 
made this speech. He remembers the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, when the two 
nations proposed to dig the Canal, and 
they agreed that it should be free to all 
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nations in peace and war and should 
never be fortified. But under that treaty 
the Canal was never made, and the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty was agreed to when 
we undertook the task. Again it was 
agreed that the Canal should be, like the 
Suez Canal, free to all nations equally in 
war and peace, without preference to 
any: 


“ 


1. The Canal shall be free and open to 
the vessels of commerce and of war of all na- 
tions observing these rules, su that there shall 
be no discrimination against any such na- 
a - 

“2. The Canal shall never be blockaded, 
nor shall any right of war be exercised, nor 
any act of hostility be committed within it. 
The United States, however, shall be at lib- 
erty to maintain such military police along 
the Canal as may be necessary to protect it 
against lawlessness and disarder.” 


That agreement is binding on us. It 
does not look like fortifying, which 
would cost at least $50,000,000 and re- 
quire a constant force, not police, of 
10,000 men, and a blockade in case the 
forts fired a gun. We admit that it is 
not specified that it shall not be fortified 
and this was purposely omitted, but such 
is the fair hope and implication. 

Further, there is no need of fortifying 
the Canal. We have this treaty with 
Great Britain; and we can have similar 
treaties with, Germany, France and 
Japan. That would make a sufficient in- 
ternational safeguard. There would 
then be no possible excuse for fortifica- 
tions, not near so much as for the un- 
fortified Suez Canal, which belongs to 
Great Britain. 

Now lef us think for a moment what 
the ‘danger is. There is absolutely no 
danger offéur going to war with Great 
Britain. That is excluded. We refuse 
to admit the contingency. We have this 
treaty, and any difficulty we would set- 
tle by diplomacy or arbitration. 

Then France or Germany. The likeli- 
hood is only a little less remote. But we 
would have every advantage. They 
would have to bring their fleet from the 
Atlantic side, and we, having the Canal, 
could concentrate easily our Atlantic and 
Pacific fleets to meet them. But they 


would have no otcasion to attack the 
Canal, and if they did the fight would 
have to be in the open sea, not at the 
forts. But who imagines that with them, 
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neither of which Powers would wish a 
war any more than we, any difficulties 
would not be settled by arbitration? 

The only other Power that needs to be 
considered is Japan. Now lef us suppose 
that our people had provoked, by some 
act of indignity, the Japanese people to 
such a pitch of passion that they would 
wish to be revenged by war, what could 
be done? Why, we hold the only stop- 
ping place where they can coal, the Ha- 
waiian Islands. We are fortifying our 
base there at enormous cost. Now sup- 
pose that a Japanese fleet should miracu- 
lously cross the Pacific by dodging Ha- 
waii; what would they do? Go clear 
down to Panama? Not at all, but to San 
Francisco or Seattle or Portland, and 
there our fleet would have to meet them 
crippled by the exhaustion of their coal 
The likelihood, even in the case of im- 
probable war, is so small that the Canal 
would be the object of attack, that it is 
quite negligible; and th’s quite apart 
from the rapid substitution of arbitration 
for war. 

So we object strongly to this effort 
unnecessarily to strengthen the war 
equipment and the war spirit of the 
country. Great Britain might not justly 
charge us with bad faith if we fortifv; 
but if we follow the example of the 
unfortified Suez Canal we honor our- 
selves, we honor other nations, we give 
a new impetus to the spirit of peace and 
good will, we add a new field to the en- 
larging area of international neutraliza- 
tion, which already includes the Suez 
Canal. the Black Sea, the Danube River, 
the Straits of Magellan; and, on land, 
Switzerland, which has no forts, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, Norway and Hon- 


duras. In this way stands honor, not 
contempt. 
& 
New York 


Ik one may judge by newspaper edi- 
torial comment from all States of the 
Union, upon the Census Bureau’s an- 
nouncement that New York City has 
4,706,883 inhabitants, the astonishment 
with which the. people of other cities 
have received the news is quite as inter- 
esting as the 38 7-10 percent. of growth 
which New York’s population has made 
in ten years. 
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Ever since Chicago was burned up and 
rebuilt, there has been a curious idea 
west of the Alleghenies that some in- 
terior city of this continent must in the 
nature of things become the American 
metropolis. The argument apparently 
has been that a great city must be the 
distributing center for a highly prosper- 
ous country on all sides of it, and that 
New York has no such “back country” as 
the towns of the Mississippi Valley can 
count on. The East, it has been argued, 
has been losing its best men and its indus- 
tries, as well as its crops, by migrations 
to the West. The entire reasoning has 
been a naive piece of “home-market”’ 
philosophy. The fact that New York is 
so placed as to have the United States 
and Europe combined for its ‘‘back coun- 
try” our trans-Appalachian countrymen 
have always found difficulty in grasping. 

They have “taken it in” at last. New 
York is not only the second city of the 
world, but also its rate of growth and 
the shaping of trade conditions indicate 
that, within another generation, it will 
almost certainly be the first city of the 
world. London still leads with a popu- 
lation of 7,429,740, but, this is the popu- 
lation of an area under police supervision 
which is larger than the County of Lon- 
don, or London proper. To make the 
comparison entirely fair, the population 
of Greater New York should be com- 
pared with the County of London, which 
does not greatly exceed 5,000,000; or 
the London population under police su- 
pervision, that is to say, the population 
which has grown about a single commer- 
cial center, should be compared with the 
entire population about New York Bay, 
including Jersey City, Hoboken, New- 
ark and Elizabeth. There is no doubt at 
all that within a few years the entire 
urban population which has its approxi- 
mate center in lower Manhattan will ex- 
ceed in numbers any other continuous 
urban population in the world. Mr. Du- 
rand’s prediction that by 1940 the popu- 
lation of Greater New York will be 1o,- 
000,000 is probably conservative. 

These figures, we must acknowledge, 
are staggering. The first question that 
they suggest, Where will so many peo- 
ple live? is not so important as a second 
one, How will they live? and a third one, 
What manner of life will they lead? 


Where they will live is pretty clearly 
indicated by the figures just given out. 
The “lower east side” and “Hell’s Kitch- 
en” on the middle west side are no 
longer the most crowded areas, as they 
were when the census of 1900 was taken. 
The east side district north of 1ooth 
street is now probably the most congest- 
ed area in the world. The most rapidly 
growing sections are the Bronx and 
Queens. Western Long Island is des- 
tined to be a densely populated district. 
Manhattan Island is destined to become, 
like the old “city” of London, a business 
center only, inhabited by day and desert- 
ed at night, except for purposes of 
amusement. 

Possibly the question how the people 
of New York will live in coming years 
is answered in part by the certainty that 
they will have their domiciles beyond the 
limits of Manhattan Island. With im- 
proved facilities for going and coming 
they can spread ‘out a little more, and, 
we may hope, enjoy more comforts than 
can be obtained for any ordinary income 
between the two rivers. One thing al- 
ways to be remembered is that the popu- 
lation of any great city increases be- 
cause, on the whole, the city offers more 
opportunities for getting a living, and 
more “life” of one kind or another in 
exchange for one’s income, than can be 
found elsewhere. 

But what manner of life shall it be 
for these millions, present and prospec- 
tive, of New York citizens? We do not 
wonder that our neighbors in other 
towns are asking the question whether 
we are destined to be the wickedest as 
well as the biggest aggregation of man- 
kind on the globe. The problem of ob- 
taining from the average human nature 
and intelligence of so mixed a multifude, 
a clean and efficient municipal govern- 
ment, and a consistent policy of munic- 
ipal improvement, is undoubtedly a diffi- 
cult one. But encouragement may be 
found in the undeniable fact that, as 
great cities go, New York is, on the. 
whole, both public-spirited and reason- 
ably well governed and well behaved. 
The one thing that would do more than 
another to make life in New York as 
fine in quality as it is rich in variety and 
opportunity, would be a proper degree 
of attention to the artistic arrangement 
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of streets and public places, and to the 
architectural character of public build- 
ings. These are the only agencies suffi- 
ciently majestic and conspicuous to cre- 
ate in the minds of vast multitudes of 
human beings a continuous impression of 
the excellence and impofttance of things 
higher than money making, personal dis- 
play and lobster suppers. But here we 
open up a big subject, to which we shall 
have to return at another time. For the 
present it is enough to say that to the 
discerning there already appear adequate 
forces in operation to make the New 
York of the future the center of the 
world’s civilization, as it will certainly be 
the center of the world’s commerce. 


a. | 
President Taft at St. Paul 


Ir is hard to make the American peo- 
ple comprehend the fact that there is 
anything on this continent that an indi- 
vidual cannot take possession of to pre- 
empt it as his own, if he gets the first 
chance. That we own anything as a peo- 
ple, and that this must be held by the peo- 
ple, for the common good, is not recog- 
nized in the individualistic creed of a 
native Yankee. President Taft under- 
took to impress this fact on the public in 
his address before the National Conser- 
vation Congress. He frankly allows the 
credit of inaugurating a conservation 
policy to his predecessor, Roosevelt, 
whom he proposes to follow rigidly along 
this line. Conservation of national wealth 
is not a question of politics or of factions 
or of persons. It is a question that af- 
fects the vital welfare of all of us—of 
our children and our children’s children. 

The public domain at present amounts 
to only about 700,000,000 acres outside 
of Alaska; but the whole area of the 
United States amounts to only 1,800,- 
000,000 of acres. The national forest re- 
serves embrace 140,000,000. Now, what 
President Taft wishes to accomplish is 
this, to so dispose of agricultural lands 
to homesteaders that the Government 
shall still hold any coal that may be dis- 
covered beneath the surface. The last 
Congress enacted a law to this effect. He 
opposes the granting of national aid to 
the States or to private owners, to assist 
in the draining of swamp lands, and he 
would only allow the surplus water, col- 
lected in the great Government reser- 


voirs, and not needed for Government 


land, to pass over to private uses. As 
most of the mineral lands have been dis- 
posed of, he would not have the Govern- 
ment enter on a policy of leasing what it 
holds, or imposing royalties. ‘So far as 
forestry is concerned, he considers no 
further legislation necessary except to 
increase the fire protection, and an act 
vesting the Executive with full power to 
make forest reservations, where Govern- 
ment land is timber covered, or is need- 
ed for forestry purposes. 

The President’s discussion of the coal 
question may be considered exhaustive. 
He concludes, with the Geological Sur- 
vey, that there is remaining a supply of 
about three thousand billions of tons of 
coal; and of this one thousand billions 
are within the public domain. He advo- 
cates a change from the absolute. grant 
system to a leasing system, limiting the 
amount leased to 2,500 acres to a single 
party. He would issue permits to oil 
prospectors over tracts of Government 
land for two years. If oil be discov- 
ered, the prospector is to acquire a title 


to a certain tract, as compensation. The © 


phosphate lands have been dealt with so 
wastefully that here again he would in- 
troduce a leasing system. 

He holds it to be the plain duty of the 
Government to see to it that the utiliza- 
tion and development of its water power 
shall be so handled as to preserve it from 
monopolists and extortionate charges to 
settlers. This is a difficult problem to 
handle, as Wisconsin, Oregon, California 
and some other States have already 
found out. It is sharply contended by a 
rather large party that the Government 
has no power to exercise police jurisdic- 
tion over the use of power in a river 
owned by any State. Mr. Smith, Direc- 
tor of our Geological Survey, urges that 
this matter of transmitting water power 
into electricity, which can be carried all 
over the country, is a matter that ought 
to be retained by the general Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, it is urged 
that the control of the water power site 
and the control of the water should be 
left to the same party. Bills have been 
introduced in Congress, providing that 
whenever State authorities deem a water 
power useful, they may apply to the 
Government for a grant to the State of 
the adjacent land for a water power site, 
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and that this grant shall in all cases allow 
of a lease for a term of years not ex- 
ceeding fifty. The President will not 
take his stand between these two parties. 

Mr. Taft cannot conceal a certain 
tenderness, if not soreness, over the criti- 
cisms with which his administration has 
been visited. He says that, in his opin- 
ion, the time has come “for a halt in 
general rhapsodies over conservation, 
making the word mean every known 
good in the world.” He would not have 
an arousing of emotions on a subject 
like this, while only dim outlines are 
formed in the minds of the people; for 
in that case the whole movement, he 
thinks, would die for want of practical 
direction. The address is valuable in 
that it states clearly and succinctly the 
conservation problem in its different sec- 
tions. The subject matter is dry enough, 
to any one who has not yet got waked up 
to the fact that our nation has impover- 
ished itself by astounding wastefulness 
and recklessness. It does not seem likely 
that too much emotion will be exprest in 
any quarter on this subject. 

Mr. Taft, in closing, made it clear that 
the withdrawals of Government land 
from entering under homestead and 
other laws, does not mean a permanent 
withdrawal of all these lands from pro- 
ductive value. It is not a final step in 
the course of conservation, nor is it a 
putting off to remote generations to de- 
cide what ought to be done with these 
means of promoting human comfort. 
Real conservation, te tells us, involves 
non-wastefulness in the present genera- 
tion, with preservation for succeeding 
generations. The problem is how to save 
and how to utilize, but still to go on de- 
veloping. The President insists that 
when men come forward to talk in gen- 
eral terms on conservation, they should 
be requested to point out specific evils 
and specific remedies. 


a 
Legislation Demanded 


WE said in a late issue that of the five 
measures asked by the National Inde- 
pendent Political League all “are good, 
but the enforcement of them all by nation- 
al legislation would require amendments 
to the Constitution.” Prof. W. E. B. 
DuBois—and there are few men we 


respect more—does not agree with us. 
As to the first, laws to stop disfranchise- 
ment and peonage, this, he says, can be 
done under the ‘Lhirteenth, lourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments, » by legisla- 
tion: 

The forcible “cofitrol’’ of black laborers in 
large parts of the rural South today stops all 
freedom of contract, forces down w ages, brings 
in the evils of the * ‘company stores” system 
and of child labor and puts the punishment of 
crime in private hands for purposes of gain. 
A State has a right to regulate the suffrage, 
but it has no right to divide laborers into 
classes on account of race and color and then 
to make different requirements for each in 
order to vote. This the South is doing and 
these things Congress can and should remedy. 

There are laws against peonage, and 
the Southern States have no laws that 
specify color as affecting suffrage. They 
have carefully avoided it, and the Su- 
preme Court has not been able to declare 
them unconstitutional. The crime is in 
their purpose and the way they are en- 
forced. 

Next, the League would have a na- 
tional anti-Jim Crow law—here we 
agree heartily—for interstate transporta- 
tion. 

The third demand is for national aid 
to education. Professor DuBois says: 

The campaign of negro disfranchisement 
in the South has been followed by a quiet but 
determined attempt in the South to destroy 
the efficiency of the negro public schools. In 
the Gulf States the negro public-school sys- 
tem is today worse than it was ten years ago. 
The national Government should so increase 
its present aids to popular education as to wipe 
out illiteracy. 

When there was some hope for such a 
law we favored it, but it is hopeless now. 
The obligation must be put on the States, 
on the negroes themselves and on their 
friends in the North. 

The next demand is for laws against 
lynching and mob law, and Professor 
DuBois says : 

Lawlessness is becoming nation wide. A 
man accused of crime today is not certain of 
a fair trial. Congress should enact such leg- 
islation as would help bring to justice those 
who persistently violate a plain mandate of 
the Constitution. That this is a matter of 
national action is indicated by the position 
taken by the Supreme Court in the Chatta- 
nooga lynching case. 

We see no way in which Congress can 
constitutionally enact laws against public 
violence within the States, nor do we see 
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that the Chattanooga case gives us any 
light. 

The last demand is for the restoration 
of the Brownsville negro soldiers. 

“There is not in the history of the American 
Government a more monstrous piece of injus- 
tice than the deliberate punishment of over 
one hundred admittedly innocent men for the 
sake of punishing a few others whose guilt 
has never been proven and is to many minds 
highly improbable. Congress should direct the 
President to restore to the army with all ar- 
rearages in pay all soldiers who have not been 
proven guilty of crime.” 

We should have preferred to believe 
that the “shooting up” of Brownsville 
was by irresponsible white hoodlums of 
the town; but investigations put it on 
the soldiers, and we confess that there 
were great provocations. There may 
have been injustice; there doubtless was 
injustice to some soldiers, but under 
military rule we cannot condemn the 
discharge of the soldiers after the result 
of the inquiry. Often the innocent must 
suffer for the guilty, and we fear some 
were guilty. 

We regret that we cannot withdraw 
our judgment that the enactment of 
legislation on all these five matters would 
require constitutional amendments. 


Js 
With all courtesy President 

f an : ; 

Fah and raft, in his address at St. 
Paul, has recognized the 
good work initiated for conservation by 
his predecessor and which he has carried 
on. Of course those who are belittling 
Mr. Roosevelt try to find in the Presi- 
dent’s words veiled attacks on Mr. 
Roosevelt, but they have to be inter- 
preted in, particularly in this passage: 

“I am liberal in the construction of the 
Constitution with reference to Federal geet 
but I am firmly convinced that the only safe 
course for us to pursue is to hold fast to the 
limitations of the Constitution and to regard 
as sacred the powers of the States. We have 
made wonderful progress and at the same 
time have preserved with judicial exactness 
the restrictions of the Constitution. There is 
an easy way in which the Constitution can be 
violated by Congress without judicial inhibi- 
tion, to wit, by appropriations from the na- 
tiorial treasury for unconstitutional purposes. 
It will be a sorry day for this country if the 
time ever comes when our fundamental com- 
pact shall be habitually disregarded in this 
manner.” 


But Mr. Roosevelt could not but agree 
with all this. As to the control of water 


Roosevelt 


sites, whether by the Federal Govern- 
ment or by the States on guarded leases, 
the. President does not decide; and here 
Mr. Roosevelt would apply the New 
Federalism; but there is no occasion for 
serious difference. Both equally would 
serve the great public rather than mon- 
opolies, 


& 
Ohio’s Way a, —_, is in - 
with Lynchers center of the State, only 
an hour’s ride from the 
capital. It is close under Governor 


Harmon’s eyes. It was there that a mob 
caught and murdered a man who had 
been active in enforcing the law shuttin 

up their saloons. This was on the &t 

of July. The mayor was in sympathy 
with the lynchers. He did nothing to 
prevent their work. He saw them 
assaulting the jail and went home to 
bed. The chief of police saw the mob 
battering the jail doors, gave no orders 
to the police to protect the jail, but 
went to a nearby saloon for a game of 
cards. The sheriff deserted his post, 
afraid to do his duty. So the mob, with 
no one to hinder them, entered the jail, 
took their prisoner and hanged him at 
the corner of the courthouse square. 
Mayor, sheriff and chief of police have 
been removed, and now the grand jury 
has indicted twenty-five men for murder 
in the first degree, twenty-one for riot- 
ing, ten for assault and battery, and ten 
for perjury. And that is not all. They 
will be tried, and a number of them 
will go to prison. There will be no non- 
sense about it. Ohio will give us an ex- 
ample of justice, as she has given us an 
illustration of shame. It will not be 
said that these lynchers were “the best 
citizens” of the locality and must be 
saved from punishment. Let the whole 
country take a lesson. 


a 


We are not of those who 
Smuggling are indignant that the in- 

spectors are strict in exam- 
ining the baggage of tourists to detect 
smuggling. On the ethical side it is 
quite as bad to steal from a corporation 
or from the corporate government of the 
nation as it is to steal from an individ- 
ual. If it is contemptible to be a shop- 
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lifter or a highwayman, it is equally con- 
temptible and criminal to rob the coun- 
try. That ought to be clear on its face, 
and yet otherwise decent people will 
boast if they manage to get personal 
goods thru the custom house free by 
concealment and lies. Doubtless the 
Poughkeepsie lady who is the last de- 
tected smuggler, of one of the wealthiest 
families in the city, who lied so brazenly, 
thinks herself a good woman as well as 
a leader in society, and it may be in the 
Church, but this experience shows her 
guilty of such a fraud as sends persons 
to the State’s prison, and it is hard to 
think that her husband is not equally 
guilty. Particularly mean is such an 
action in the case of manufacturers 
whose wealth depends in part on a tariff 
which protects their wares. They ask 
Congress to put on the tariff, to raise it 
as high as the people will bear, gather in 
all the profit they can, and when the 
general public has enriched them by the 
tariff, they proceed to cheat the tariff 
when it happens to touch them adverse- 
ly. There might be some apology for a 
poor man, but only indignation and con- 
tempt for a rich man whose wealth has 
been enhanced by the tariff. We know 
of but one defense for smuggling, and 
that is that we are not robbing the coun- 
try, but the country is robbing us; that 
we bought and paid for the .diamonds 
and they are ours, and the officers on the 
pier are holding us up and robbing us. 
That defense is the next thing to treason. 


& 


An old missionary, than 
whom few have done 
more effective service, 
writes us that he would like to see the 
cry changed from “Evangelization of the 
world in this generation” to “The Chris- 
tianizatinon of the world in this century.” 
Evangelization is only the beginning of 
th: task. You can preach the Gospel and 
even get the converts without their being 
Christianized. Says our correspondent : 

“Christianity has had its freest field in 
America and presumably has exerted its no- 
blest influence there—and yet, mirabile dictu, 
an ex-Governor of one of the States (Hoke 
Smith of Georgia) may seriously say to the 
people, ‘You must stop negro education,’ a sen- 
timent worthy of only such a man as Abdul 


“Evangelization 
in a Century” 


Hamid. Yet it shows that such sentiments 
are quite possible in high places in the United 
States. And this would seem to mean that 
while the United States has been evangelized 
it has not been fully Christianized during the 
past century. Christianity does not mean the 
possession of the knowledge of the truth, but 
the possession of a character conforming to 
that truth. For the development of that char- 
acter not merely the proclamation of the truth 
is needed, but the establishment of such insti- 
tutions ‘in churches, schools, hospitals and 
other benevolent institutions as will serve for 
the inculcation of that truth as the basis of 
character. That cannot be done in one gen- 
eration nor yet in three.” 

We cannot better express the serious 
truth, and we commend it to those who 
at the meeting of the National Mission- 
ary Congress in Chicago last May voted 
so enthusiastically for evangelization in 
this generation. When one has, like Dr. 
Chambers, of Adana, seen success and 
massacre, carried on the truly Christian- 
izing work of the Relief Commission, 
and heard the Moslem Governor beg him 
to organize a worthy hospital—but who 
will give the $30,000 needed ?—he has 
the right to speak for something more 
than hasty evangelization. 


Js 


From states and_hier- 
archies, from modern- 
ists and scholars, from 
the family and Christian Socialist, Pius 
X turns to the children. The Sacred 
Congregation of the Sacraments has just 
ordained that first communion is to be 
given to children at the age of seven 
years. Success has not followed the 
other steps of His Holiness; it remains 
to be seen how this new regulation will 
turn out. It is mew and much more. 
The Council of Trent and many Popes 
since then, notably Benedict XIV, prob- 
ably the most learned man who has sat 
in St. Peter’s chair, left the age of chil- 
dren in regard to making first commun- 
ion to the confessor. It was his exclu- 
sive right. Now if this new decree is to 
be looked upon as such, and not as a sug- 
gestion, the confessor is in a measure put 
aside, for he will think twice before run- 
ning up against a Papal document. The 
main reason alleged for giving the com- 
munion to a child at seven and not wait- 
ing until he is eleven or twelve is the 
danger of the little one losing his inno- 
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cence. It is our observation that chil- 
dren are about as good at eleven as they 
were at seven. The new rule is intended 
as a precautionary measure. Where, 
however, are the parents? How about 
the lauded influence of the Catholic home 
and of Catholic training? Furthermore 
there is a sly rap at one of the most 
popular fétes in French life, namely, first 
communion day. On Thursdays and 
Sundays the visitor to that pleasant land 
will see everywhere boys in black suits 
with white ribbons on the arm, and girls 
dressed as brides, wearing a long dress 
for the first time. Their parents, god- 
parents and other friends, good and bad 
Catholics alike, are with them, making 
the day as happy as possible. Now the 
Pope in this latest surprising decree de- 
clares all this happiness “tainted with the 
Jansenistic error.” In other words, the 
greatest ceremony, perhaps, in the 
French Church is labeled officially as a 
Jansenist tare. His Holiness hopes to 
find the wheat in bringing seven year old 
infants to the altar. Pius X thus aims 
“to restore all things in Christ.” 


& 


How female suffrage works to unify 
the home is explained by Governor 
Brooks, of Wyoming, in a way that may 
surprise its opponents : 

“Nothing can be so far from the truth as 
the idea that woman suffrage has the slightest 
tendency to disrupt the home. Indeed, it has 
the very opposite effect. As a result of it 
politics is talked freely in the family circle 
and political questions are settled by intelli- 
ent discussion. This has a great and good 
influence on the growing generation; children 
grow up in an atmosphere that encourages 
intelligent consideration and debate of public 
problems and are thus better equipped to deal 
with public questions when they reach voting 
age.” 

No one thinks of questioning its advan- 
tage there. 
& 


The prospects of a separation of 
Church and State in Germany are ex- 
ceedingly meager in view of the fact 
that recent statistics report only about 
one hundred thousand Protestants in the 
land of Luther who have organized 
themselves into “free” churches, And 
these again constitute seven different 
organizations, some of which antagonize 
each other as bitterly as they do the 


“Babylon” of the State churches. Thesv 
seven independent churches range from 
that of Breslau, with a membership of 
58,570 souls and 88 pastors, down to 
that of Hermannsburg-Hamburg, with 
only five puny congregations. One of 
these free churches, that of Saxony, 
with 15 congregations, is the spiritual 
child of the most conservative and larg- 
est Lutheran synod in America, that of 
Missouri and other States. 


a 
It is one thing to be Patriarch of Ven- 
ice and another thing to become Pope at 
the Vatican. It is announced that the 
seminary at Perugia has been closed by 
orders from the Pope because the semi- 
narians were guilty of acclaiming the 
King and Queen of Italy on the occasion 
of their late visit to Perugia. Were a 
prelate in Austria or Spain to be guilty 
of such an insult to his king he would 
be likely to suffer for it, but the Pope is 
irresponsible and immune. Already the 
Church longs for the better days of Leo 
XIII. 
Js 


There is meat and meaning, more than 
appears, in the following from The Cath- 
olic Citizen, of Milwaukee: 

“That wealthy Presbyterian, the late Mr. 
Kennedy, of New York, who left by will 
$25,000,000 to the missions of his Church, has 
brought great relief to the brethren. Collec- 
tions for the foreign missions may henceforth 
and hereafter be omitted. Now what good 
Catholic American millionaire will please die 
and leave $5,000,000 for the conversion of Italy 
(the fund to be supervised by American 
priests)? We lay the suggestion gently, but 
firmly, before you, Thomas Fortune Ryan.” 
Any one could see that our shrewd con- 
temporary is edited by a layman. 


5 


Here is another triumph for Madame 
Curie, who has isolated pure radium, in 
very minute quantities, of course. It is 
a white metal and rapidly oxidizes in wa- 
ter, and burns paper. In France Madame 
Curie can teach in the University, but 
cannot vote. 

& 


At last, in an address at Sioux Falls, 
N. Dak., Mr. Roosevelt has made appre- 
ciative, if belated, mention of the Presi- 
dent and his advocacy of the tariff com- 
mission, 
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Against the New Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts 


September 2, 19I0. 
To the Editor of The Independent: 

In this week’s INDEPENDENT in the article in 
the insurance columns entitled “The New 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts,” the employ- 
ers’ liability and workmen’s compensation laws 
of New York State which became effective 
September Ist are praised highly, and the opin- 
ion is expressed that they will decrease liti- 
gation and will ultimately lower the insurance 
rates. 

There is little reason, unfortunately, for be- 
lieving that these highly desirable ends will 
be accomplished by the new laws. 

As respects decrease of litigation, the out- 
look is not hopeful. Relatively few employ- 
ments are covered by the compulsory work- 
men’s compensation law, and even in these 
employments the employees may elect whether 
they will accept compensation or will sue for 
damages under the common law and employ- 
ers’ liability act instead. The possible large 
recoveries to be obtained by suit will probably 
tempt workmen in most cases of serious in- 
jury to forego the smaller tho certain com- 
pensation and to take a chance and sue. The 
situation 1s no better in those employments 
to which the elective or permissive workmen’s 
compensation law applies. The employers’ 
liability law was radically amended by prac- 
tically destroying the fellow-servant and as- 
sumption-of-risk defenses and putting the 
burden of proof of contributory negligence 
on the employer, evidently with the intention 
of driving employers into making compensa- 
tion agreements with their workmen. But the 
method prescribed for obtaining and recording 
consents to these agreements is so cumbersome 
that it is not practical, and even if this were 
not so, employees would be slow to resign the 
advantages the new law gives them. A similar 
law has been on the statute books of the 
State of Massachusetts for over two years 
and nothing has come of it. 

As respects rates, they will be higher, not 
lower. The burden that has hitherto rested 
on the employees is now transferred to the 
employers. As the law has stood heretofore, 
but one workman in eight recovered anything, 
now under the compulsory workmen’s com- 
pensation any workman disabled for a period 
longer than two weeks is entitled to com- 
pensation. The radical changes in the em- 
ployers’ liability laws by which the employers’ 
defenses are largely taken away will also neces- 
sarily result in larger payments and payments 
in more numerous cases. 

Instead of these complicated and unsatis- 
factory laws, which lack clearness aiid pre- 
cision, and will give rise to no end of litiga- 
tion, it would have been far better to cut off 
entirely from employees any rights of action 


under the common law and employers’ liabil- 
ity act and give in lieu thereof adequate bene- 
fits under a workmen’s compensation law. 
Such an arrangement would put a stop al- 
most completely to litigation and the great 
waste consequent upon it. But there are con- 
stitutional difficulties that probably could not 
be overcome. 

The movement for the prevention of indus- 
trial accidents has been proceeding at an ac- 
celerating pace for many years. It was a mat- 
ter of study and experiment by employers and 
insurance companies twenty years or more 
ago Much has been accomplished and much 
remains to be accomplished. But when all 
has been done, it is inevitable that accidents 
shall continue to occur and proper compensa- 
tion for these will be costly. 

Yours respectfully, 
Tue Fiperiry anp CasuAtty COMPANY OF 
New York, 
By Frank E. Law, 
Assistant Secretary and Actuary. 


& 

Tue “hobble” skirt has been added to 
insurance hazards. The other day a 
well-known lady in this town tripped on 
this newest of skirt creations and was 
severely cut and bruised. <A_ similar 
accident took place in Philadelphia, at 
the Pennsylvania Railroad station there, 
but fortunately the “hobble” skirt wearer 
was caught in falling, and so escaped 
what might easily have been a serious 
injury. Keeping up with fashion’s vaga- 
ries is a hazard that ought always to be 
covered by accident insurance. 

x] 

A woman who was cleaning a win- 
dow in this city not long ago accidentally 
pushed a pane of glass out of its sash. 
The glass fell, edge downward, accord- 
ing to The New York Times. In its de- 
scent it struck and almost entirely sev- 
ered the head of another woman who 
chanced to be passing as it fell. It was 
one of the strangest of fatalities and one 
not at all likely to happen, but it did 
happen. The struck woman, who was on 
her way to market, had no warning of 
her fate, and the hospital doctor who at- 
tended her is reported to have said that 
she never had the slightest idea of what 
struck her. This is one more case where 
an accident policy would have been an 
excellent thing for the killed woman’s 
dependents. 
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The Velocity of Money 


The Wall Street Journal has called 
attention to some recent figures regard- 
ing the velocity of money, or the num- 
ber of times a given coin or banknote 
is used for payments in a given interval 
of time. The tendency of money to take 
unto itself wings and fly away has long 
been known, but the speed with which it 
passes from hand to hand has not been 
so clear. The subject is, however, one 
that has engaged the attention of finan- 
ciers for more than a century. Only 
recently has it been possible to assemble 
sufficiently complete data satisfactorily 
to determine the velocity of money. In 
1893 Professor Jevons wrote: 

“If we knew the amount of exchanges ef- 
fected and the quantity of currency used, we 
might get, by division, the average number of 
times the currency is turned over; but the 
data are quite wanting.” 

In 1894 the data that Professor Jevons 
lacked was obtained and the velocity of 
money was determined and _ published. 
The figures showed the passing of 
money units from hand to hand to be 
51.4 times a year, or approximately 
once a week. 

Since then, the extension of the rail- 
way, telegraph and telephone systems, 
not here to mention anything else as a 
contributing cause, has so greatly in- 
creased the velocity of money that it is 
safe to say that it will reach 60 during 
the present year in the United States. 
This result has been ascertained by 
means of the employment of the factors 
contemplated by Professor Jevons, viz., 
the total of exchanges and the quantity 
of currency in circulation. The first, 
according to The Wall Strect Journal, 
being computed at $186,000,000,000, as 
derived from Clearing House figures, 
and the latter at $3,100,000,000, as _ re- 
ported by the Treasury. The bearing 
that the velocity of money has upon its 
efficiency, when aided by the modern 
devices of credit. is exceedingly interest- 
ing when viewed under the influence of 
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its velocity as thus set forth. The vari- 
ous functions of money are, of course, 
considerably affected by its velocity, and 
as it ranges from slow to fast, so is its 
power diminished and increased. 


a 


....The area of the African cotton 
fields increased from 8,975 acres, in 
1909, to 12,567 in I9gI0. 

....The net market value of the estate 
of the late Marshall Field, according to 
a recent decree of the County Court in 
Chicago, was $79,262,658. 

....British investments in Canadian 
undertakings, according to a Toronto 
financial journal, in the last five years 
have amounted to $605,453,000. 

....The Geological Survey reports 
that the expenditures in 128 cities dur- 
ing the calendar year 1909 in building 
operations were $930,520,713. 

....It is estimated at Washington 
that the postal savings bank system, 
after it has been fully developed, will re- 
quire 10,000,000 pass books and not less 
than 80,000 ledgers. 

....The tobacco crop in Connecticut 
this season will be the largest in some 
years. This is due in great measure to 
the adoption by growers of advanced 
methods suggested by Government ex- 
perts. 

....A popular movement is on foot 
looking toward the pardon of C. W. 
Morse. This has taken the form of a 
petition asking for his pardon to which 
800,000 signatures have already been 
obtained. An effort will. be made to in- 
crease the number to 1,000,000. 


...-An inheritance tax of $675,000 
has been paid upon the estate left 
by the late Edward H. Harriman, the 
value of which was estimated to be 
$71,000,000. From the estates of Mr. 
Harriman, J. Stewart Kennedy and 
Henry H. Rogers, the State of New 
York has received in inheritance taxes 
$2,176,000. 

















